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ABSTRACT 


The  present  study  was  carried  out  to  explore  the  relationship  between 
Concrete-Abstract  Conceptualizing  and  other  characteristics  of  personality. 
Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (19&1)  have  proposed  the  Concrete-Abstract 
Dimension  of  behaviour,  to  be  central  to  their  theory  of  personality 
organization.  They  assume  that  at  any  given  stage  of  growth,  the  con¬ 
ceptual  systems  of  the  individual  are  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  differ¬ 
entiation  and  integration  of  the  stimulus.  Certain  characteri sti cs  of 
personality  are  determined  by  openness  or  closeness  in  cognitive  behaviour. 
Characteri sti cs  of  Spontaneity  and  Creativity  caused  by  openness  in  cog¬ 
nitive  behaviour  and  Dogmatism,  Acquiescence  and  Responding  in  a  Socially 
Desirable  way  caused  by  closeness  of  cognitive  behaviour  are  assumed  to 
be  related  to  Concrete-Abstract  Dimension. 

Three  independent  hyptheses  were  framed.  The  first  hypothesis  was: 

Factor  analysis  of  tests  and  inventories  measuring  Concrete- 
Abstract  Conceptua 1 i zi ngy  Spontaneity,  Social  Desirability,  Agreeing 
Response  Set,  Dogmatism,  Acquiescence  and  Cha racte ri st i cs  Preferred  by 
Parents  will  yield  a  general  factor  and  this  factor  will  account  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  common  variance. 

Tests  and  inventories  were  administered  on  one  hundred  and  thrity- 
three  boys  and  girls  of  Grade  X.  The  obtained  results  did  not  yield  a 
general  factor  of  Concreteness-Abstractness. 

The  second  hypothesis  was: 

Scores  based  on  a  factor  analysis  of  the  Cha racte ri st i cs  Preferred 
by  Parents  in  the  high  school  students  will  be  related  to  Concrete-Abstract 


measures. 


Since  there  was  no  general  factor  emerging  out  of  the  tests  and 
inventories  used,  there  was  no  correlation  between  the  scores  on  the 
Characteristics  Preferred  by  Parents  and  a  'non-existing'  dimension  of 
Concreteness-Abst  r act ness . 

The  third  hypothesis  was: 

Differences  in  the  pattern  of  i nter-cor re  1 ati ons  between  scores 
on  tests  of  Acquiescence,  Social  Desirability,  Creativity,  Spontaneity, 
Agreeing  Response  Set,  Dogmatism,  Characteristics  Preferred  by  Parents 
and  Measures  of  Abstractness  will  be  related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents. 

Analysis  of  the  factorial  structures  for  boys  and  girls  showed  that 
Concretenss-Abst ractness  emerges  more  clearly  in  boys  than  in  girls  in  the 
samples  investigated. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained,  recommendations  for  further 


work  have  been  made. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Miller,  Galanter  and  Pribram  (i960)  state  the  inadequacy  of  the  S-R 
paradigm  to  explain  the  human  behavior,  as  follows: 

The  psychologist  was  interested  in  reflexes  because  he  thought 
they  might  provide  the  units  he  needed  to  describe  behavior.  But 
simple  reflexes  have  been  inadequate.  And  if  reflexes  based  on 
afferent-ef ferent  arcs  would  not  turn  the  trick,  why  should  we  hope 
for  better  things  from  reflexes  based  on  feedback  loops?  It  is  the 
reflex  itself  —  not  merely  the  reflex  arc  —  that  has  failed,  and 
repai ri ng  the  neurological  theory  underlying  it  is  not  likely  to 
save  the  day.  (p.  27) 

The  explanation  of  human  behavior  is  offered  by  the  Information 
Processing  Theory,  which  is  an  alternative  to  the  S-R  theory  of 
behavior.  The  psychologist  is  interested  in  the  stimulus  inputs  and 
their  structuring  into  different  forms  or  models. 

The  characteristic  way  of  linking  the  st i mu  1  us  wi  th  the  response, 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  Information  Processing  Theory  of  cognition. 

Based  on  the  Information  Processing  Theory,  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schorder  ( 1 9 6 1 ) 
propose  the  concrete-abst ract  dimension  of  conceptualizing  the  environment. 
The  individual's  response  to  a  stimulus  is  largely  a  function  of  the  way 
he  is  predisposed  to  the  stimulus.  The  information  received  from  the 
environment  about  the  stimulus  at  hand  undergoes  some  t ransformat i on 
until  it  is  finally  tied  with  the  response.  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder 
(1961)  describe  the  process  of  receiving  and  responding  to  the  stimulus 
by  introducing  the  term  'concept.1 

A  concept  is  a  system  of  ordering  that  serves  as  the  mediating 
link  between  the  input  (stimuli)  and  the  output  (response).  In 
operating  as  a  system  of  ordering,  a  concept  may  be  viewed  as  a 
categorical  schema,  an  intervening  medium,  or  program  through 


■ 
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which  impinging  stimuli  are  coded,  passed  or  evaluated  on  their  way 

to  response  evocation,  (p.  1) 

In  viewing  the  functional  nature  of  concepts,  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961) 
assume  that  the  most  important  structural  characteristic  of  the  subject- 
object  tie  is  the  degree  of  concreteness  and  abstractness.  "The  more 
concrete,  the  more  the  structure  is  assumed  to  be  restricted  to,  or 
dependent  upon,  physical  attributes  of  the  activating  stimulus."  (p.3) 
Basically,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  learned  predisposition  towards  the 
degree  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  information  received 
from  the  environment. 

Goldstein  and  Scheerer  (19^+1)  in  a  monograph  on  the  concrete  and 
abstract  behavior  of  normal  and  clinical  samples  make  a  reference  to 
conforming  or  non-conforming  behavior.  Their  definition  of  the  concrete 
behavior  rests  on  stimulus-conformity,  and  the  abstract  behavior  rests  on 
stimulus-non-conformity.  According  to  their  description  of  concrete- 
abstract  behavior,  the  capacity  to  think  constitutes  the  basic  postulate 
of  concrete-abstract  dimension.  The  clinical  cases  with  cerebral 
pathology  exhibit  an  arrested  growth  of  thinking,  which  is  not  conducive 
to  a  maximum  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  stimuli.  The  normal 
individual  shows  more  of  conscious  and  volitional  ways  of  forming 
generalized  and  hierarchical  concepts.  He  can  control  and  manipulate 
stimulus  at  a  symbolic  level.  The  individual  with  cerebral  pathology 
shows  more  of  stimulus-conformity.  There  is  a  minimum  of  di f ferenti ati on 
and  integration  of  the  stimulus,  and  hence  a  lesser  amount  of  information 
about  the  stihulus  is  obtained  by  the  individual  having  cerebral  pathology 
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compared  to  what  is  obtained  by  a  normal  individual.  Referring  to 
concrete  and  abstract  attitudes,  Goldstein  and  Scheerer  (1941)  state  they  are 
"a  capacity  level  of  the  total  personality  in  a  specific  plane  of 
acti  vi  ty. 11  (p.  2  ) 

Tentatively,  concreteness  of  behaviour  will  be  defined  as  a 
learned  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  perceive  and  react  to  the 
various  stimuli  in  the  envi ronement  with  a  minimum  of  differentiation  and 
integration.  Similarly,  abstractness  of  behavior  will  be  defined  as  a 
learned  predisposition  of  the  individual  to  perceive  and  react  to 
various  stimuli  in  the  environment  with  a  maximum  of  differentiation  and 
integration.  Certain  other  characteristics  of  personality  like  Dogmatism, 
Acquiescence,  Great i vene ss ,  Spontaneity,  Responding  in  a  Socially  Desirable 
Way,  etc.,  also  exhibit  the  cha racte ri st i c  mode  of  conceptualizing  the 

environment  as  represented  in  the  concrete  dimension  of  behavior.  The 
training  conditions  involved  in  conceptualizing  the  environment  induce 
openness  of  the  conceptual  systems  to  differentiations  of  the  stimulus  and 
i ntegrate  these  conflicting  di f ferenti ations i nto  a  new  conceptual  system. 

Cha racteri sti cs  like  Dogmatism,  Acquiescene  and  Responding  in  a  Socially 
Desirable  way  are  also  determined  by  the  training  conditions,  causing 
closeness  in  the  cognitive  behavior.  Similarly  characteristics  of 
Spontaneity  and  Creativity  are  determined  by  the  training  conditions 
causing  openness  in  the  cognitive  behavior.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
above  characteristics  will  be  related  to  the  concrete-abstract  dimension. 

The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  number  of  selected  factors  to  concrete-abstract  conceptualizing. 
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Secondly,  as  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  sex  differences,  if  any, 
in  the  i nte rcor re  1  at i on  of  these  factors  with  the  concrete-abstract 
di mensi on . 


CHAPTER  II 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  THEORY  UNDERLYING  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  theory  related  to  the  study  at 

hand  . 

A.  Development  of  Concrete-Abstract  Conceptual  Systems. 

Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961)  propose  a  theory  of  psychological 
growth  on  the  basis  of  the  concrete-abstract  dimension  of  personality. 
These  writers  refer  to  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  stimulus 
as  the  key  variable  in  the  psychological  growth  of  the  individual.  Since 
there  is  variation  in  the  amount  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  the 
external  stimulation,  there  are  also  differences  in  cognitive,  affective 
and  behavioral  consequences.  These  differences  at  each  stage  of  growth 
are  referred  to  as  stages  in  the  development  of  the  concrete-abstract 
dimension.  There  are  four  stages  of  growth.  The  first  stage  is 
characterized  by  external  control.  In  this  stage,  the  individual  accepts 
the  external  source  and  the  concepts  that  are  derived  from  the  external 
source.  There  is  very  little  di f fe rent i at i on  between  the  ego  and  the 
external  control.  Chronologically,  this  stage  is  from  birth  to  about 
eighteen  months.  The  second  stage  emerges  as  a  new  differentiation  of 
self  from  others  creating  resistance  to  external  control.  The  child 
experiences  more  openness  towards  age-appropri ate  independence. 
Consequently  there  is  an  attempt  to  perceive  the  source  that  promotes  the 
openness  and  also  exercises  control.  The  characteristic  behaviour  between 
two  and  four  and  a  half  years  of  chronological  age  is  called  negativism. 
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The  ego  or  self  is  still  to  be  differentiated  from  the  external  source 
at  a  later  stage.  The  second  stage  marks  the  initial  form  of  internal 
control  and  builds  the  foundations  on  which  mutuality  /  and  autonomy  can 
develop.  Because  of  the  rejection  of  external  control  and  emerging  of 
"self  will,"  this  second  stage  functioning  becomes  the  most  critical 
point  in  the  child's  development. 

Since  the  external  source  is  perceived  as  both  an  interfering  and 
a  supportive  agent,  the  individual  progresses  towards  more  successful 
i ntergrati on  of  interference  and  support  of  the  external  source. 
Chronologically  this  occurs  between  five  and  nine  years  of  age.  The 
third  stage  is  cha racte r i zed  by  conditional  dependence  and  mutuality. 
Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (T  96 1 )  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 
third  stage  as  follows: 

The  person  in  the  third  stage  views  other  people  less  subjectively 
(that  is  less  in  terms  of  his  own  motive  and  less  in  terms  of 
absolute  standards)  and  past  experience.  His  understanding  of  other 
points  of  view,  rather  than  resi stinc  or  submitting  to  them,  makes 
mutual  relationships  possible.  Third  stage  functioning  also  involves 
holding  alternative  views  of  the  self,  of  events,  and  of  others 
simultaneously  with  a  minimum  of  concern  for  ambiguity."  (p.  101) 

This  stage  involves  an  'as  if'  functioning  of  the  individual  and  looking 

at  the  environment  in  an  objective  way. 

The  fourth  or  final  stage  tends  towards  more  openness  in  integrating 
autonomy  with  mutuality  in  the  subject-object  relationship.  A  greater 
amount  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  self  in  relation  to 
others  marks  the  growth  of  the  fourth  stage.  This  phase  evolves  in  early 
adolescence  between  ten  years  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Reconciling 
autonomy  with  mutuality  results  in  increased  resistance  to  stress. 
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Resistance  to  stress  results  from  the  greater  self-awareness  of  the 
individual  as  he  passes  from  complete  dependence  on  the  external  source 
to  complete  independence.  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  ( 1 96 1 )  describe  the  above 
phenomenon  as  follows: 

.  .  .  more  abstract  functioning  is  based  on  a  conceptual  system 
that  has  been  open  to  a  variety  of  conflicting  froms  of  subject- 
object  relatedness  that  have  been  progressively  integrated  during 
development.  Consequently,  there  is  a  greater  reservoir  of 
resources  to  overcome  and  withstand  stress  of  various  forms  — 
failure,  control,  rejection  or  isolation,  (p.  108) 

And  again,  while  making  a  comparison  of  concrete  with  abstract  func¬ 
tioning,  they  state:  .  .  concrete  functioning  may  be  characterized 

by  more  decisiveness,  but  it  breaks  down  more  rapidly  under  stress. 

Abstract  functioning  is  less  categorical,  but  it  has  a  greater  potential 
to  mobilize  under  the  impact  of  stress.”  (p.  109) 

Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (19&1)  describe  an  integrated  self¬ 
system  with  four  stages  of  psychological  growth  and  the  interim 
transition,  in  line  with  the  longitudinal  development  of  the  conceptual 
systems.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  at  any  given  stage,  the 
individual's  conceptual  system  is  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  differen¬ 
tiation  and  integration  of  the  stimulus  input.  The  differentiation  and 
integration  may  include  both  saccadic  and  cyclical  movement  in  the 
process  of  growth.  If  the  situation  changes  markedly  then  a  cyclical 
movement  occurs  in  which  functioning  reverts  to  a  more  concretistic  level. 

The  basis  for  such  a  cyclical  reversion  to  the  first  stage  functioning 
is  when  the  individual  faces  highly  novel  situation,  he  relies  more  on 
the  external  source  compared  to  earlier  functioning  in  a  relatively 
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familiar  situation.  Later  on,  the  development  becomes  saccadic  following 
the  first  stage  functioning.  The  level  of  conceptual  functioning  is 
determined  by  the  stimulus  and  motivational  factors.  Training  conditions 
also  influence  the  level  of  development.  It  is  expected  that  the  level 
of  development  at  a  given  stage  would  be  statistically  indicative  of  the 
potential  level  of  development  at  other  stages. 


B.  Concept  of  Conformity  in  Relation  to  Concrete-Abstract  Conceptual  Systems 


One  of  the  basic  sources  of  the  present  investigation  is  the 
psychological  monograph  by  Goldstein  and  Scheerer  ( 1 9k]  )  on  concrete  and 
abstract  behavior.  They  differentiate  between  concrete  and  abstract 
behavior  on  the  basis  of  conformity.  Before  discussing  their  research 
related  to  the  present  piece  of  work,  let  us  make  the  relationship 
between  conformity  and  psychological  growth  more  direct  and  intelligible. 

Growth,  either  biological  or  psychological,  implies  differentiation 
and  integration.  Referring  to  the  act  of  differentiation  and  integration 
Anderson  ( 1 9 6 1  )  makes  the  issue  of  conformity  clearer.  He  states: 

Functional  integration  of  the  parts  of  any  living  organi sm 
necessitates  a  concept  of  communication,  a  two-way  communication 
among  the  parts,  which  is  implicit  also  in  the  concept  of  confronting 
of  differences  and  of  spontaneous  yielding  to  differences.  In 
psychological  relating,  submission  in  conflict  is  essentially  the 
result  of  one-way  communication.  One-way  communication  represents 
the  hierarchy  of  authority;  one  commands,  the  other  obeys.  One-way 
communication  is  not  growth;  nothing  original  emerges  from  the  command- 
obey  relating.  Only  conformity  can  result  from  a  successful  command. 

In  growth  and  in  two-way  communication  there  is  neither  command  nor 
obedience.  Creativity  is  the  antithesis  of  conformity  in  biological 
as  in  psychological  growth,  (p.  135) 

Corresponding  to  this  line  of  thinking  is  a  definition  of  conformity 

suggested  by  Barron,  Cartwright  and  Crutchfield  (1958)  in  their  monograph 
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on  creativity  and  conformity.  They  state: 

Conformity  has  been  widely  discussed  recently,  in  books, 
articles  and  movies.  It  is  a  word  which  means  many  different  things. 

As  it  is  used  here,  conformity  results  from  a  conflict.  It  occurs 
when  there  is  a  conflict  between  what  a  person  says  or  does  and  what 
he  really  thinks  or  would  like  to  do.  Conformity  is  more  than 
uniformity,  or  cooperation,  or  common  beliefs,  or  conventional  behavior. 
It  is  a  conflict  between  internal  belief  and  external  manifestation. 

(p.  12) 

Bass  (1961)  regards  conforming  behavior  as  "reflecting  the  successful 

influence  of  other  persons."  (p.  38) 

Having  discussed  the  concept  of  conformity  it  is  easy  to  infer  why  an 

abstractly  oriented  individual  would  show  relatively  less  conforming 

behavior  than  a  concretely  oriented  individual.  A  concretely  oriented 

individual  is  less  able  to  integrate  and  differentiate.  He  is  more 

conforming  to  the  external  source  than  opposing  to  it.  An  abstractly 

oriented  individual  conforms  less  to  the  external  source  and  assimilates 

the  difference  between  himself  and  the  external  source  without  yielding 

to  it.  Goldstein  and  Scheerer  (1941)  state: 

The  abstract  attitude  is  the  basis  for  the  following  "conscious" 
and  "volitional"  modes  of  behavior: 

1.  To  detach  our  ego  from  the  outerworld  or  from  inner  experiences. 

2.  To  assume  a  mental  set. 

3.  To  account  for  acts  to  oneself;  to  verbalize  the  account. 

4.  To  shift  reflectively  from  one  aspect  of  the  situation  to  another. 

5.  To  hold  in  mind  simultaneously  various  aspects. 

6.  To  grasp  the  essentials  of  a  given  whole;  to  break  up  a  given 
whole  into  parts,  to  isolate  and  to  synthesize  them;. 

7.  To  abstract  common  properties  reflectively;  to  form  hierarchic 
concept  s • 

8.  To  plan  ahead  i deat i ona 1 1 y ;  to  assume  an  attitude  towards  the 
"mere"  possible  and  to  think  or  perform  symbolically. 
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Concrete  behavior  has  not  the  above  mentioned  characteristics,  (p.  4) 
Goldstein  and  Scheerer's  conclusions  based  on  research  with  normal 
and  clinical  samples  specify  the  relationship  between  the  abstract  atti¬ 
tude  and  stimulus-non-conformity,  and  the  characteristics  that  accompany 
the  abstract  attitude. 

C .  Theory  Underlying  the  Findings  of  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder,  and 

Goldstein  and  Scheerer 

Central  to  the  theory  and  research  of  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder 
(1961)  and  Goldstein  and  Scheerer  (1941)  is  a  basic  postulate  describing 
an  individual's  patterning  of  conceptualizing  in  terms  of  a  concrete- 
abstract  dimension.  The  theory  underlying  their  findings  could  be 
appropriately  termed  an  information  processi  ng  theo ry .  From  a  cognitive 
point  of  view  the  concern  of  the  psychologist  is  to  analyze  how  the 
individual  responds  to  a  particular  stimulus  or  reacts  to  a  particular 
situation.  At  any  stage  of  growth,  the  amount  of  differentiation  and 
integration  of  the  external  object  or  situation  determines  the  reaction 
of  the  individual.  The  core  concepts  of  information  processing  are  the 
differentiation  and  integration  of  the  stimulus.  Part  of  the  variation 
in  differentiation  and  integration  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the 
individual's  training.  A  predisposition  towards  more  conforming 
behaviour  may  facilitate  the  development  of  a  more  authoritarian 
behaviour.  Dogmatism,  Acquiescence,  Responding  in  a  S oci a  1 1 y  D esi rable 
manner  will  be  greater  in  a  conforming  individual  since  he  yields  more 
definitely  to  the  external  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  Creative 


Thinking,  Spontaneous  Behaviour,  and  Abstract  Thinking  would  be  relatively 
less  in  the  conforming  individual. 

Before  presenting  the  various  cha racte ri st i cs  that  might  correlate 
with  the  concrete-abstract  dimension,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  concrete 
abstract  behaviour  in  terms  of  variation  in  quality  of  coding  behaviour. 
Support  for  the  information  processing  theory  comes  from  the  work  of  Bruner 
who  argues  in  favour  of  the  learning  of  coding  systems  that  apply  beyond  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  learned.  Bruner  (1957)  states:  "...  the  princi 
pal  creative  activity  over  and  beyond  the  construction  of  abstracted  coding 
systems  is  the  combination  of  different  systems  into  new  and  more  general 
systems  that  permit  additional  prediction",  (p.  308)  Furthermore,  in 
analyzing  the  process  of  cognitive  growth,  Bruner  (1964)  stresses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  learning  and  use  of  language  in  controlling  the  coding 
system.  Creative  activity  is  the  outcome  of  an  organized  coding  system. 
Barron  (19&3)  comments  on  the  nature  of  creative  behaviour  as  follows: 

"The  disposition  toward  originality  may  thus  be  seen  as  a  highly  organized 


mode  of  responding  to  experience,  including  other  persons,  society  and  one¬ 
self".  (p.  212-213) 


CHAPTER  III 


FACTORS  RELATED  TO  CONCRETE-ABSTRACT  CONCEPTUALIZING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYPOTHESES 

The  present  chapter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  factors  that  may  be  related  to  concrete-abstract 
conceptualizing.  In  the  second  part,  the  hypotheses  of  the  present 
investigation  are  developed. 


PART  I 

Factors  Related  to  Concrete-Abstract  Conceptualizing. 

The  factors  that  may  possibly  be  related  to  concrete-abstract 
conceptualizing  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Acqui escence 

2.  Social  Desirability 

3.  Agreeing  Response  Set 

4.  Spontanei ty 

5.  Creati vi ty 

6.  Dogmatism 

7.  Characteri sti cs  preferred  by  parents 

Acquiescence  and  Social  Desirability 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  form  to  content  and  style  in  the 
assessment  of  personality  has  generated  considerable  research  in  recent 
years.  A  response  set  irrespective  of  the  content  of  the  personality 
measure  seems  to  account  for  much  of  the  variance  and  may  in  itself  be  an 
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important  measure  of  personality.  Cronbach  (1946)  defined  a  response  set 
as  "any  tendency  causing  a  person  consistently  to  give  different  responses 
to  test  items  than  he  would  when  the  same  content  is  presented  in  a 
different  form,."  (p.  476)  Based  on  this  concept  of  response  set  researchers 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  with  particular  reference  to  the  response 
tendencies  to  agree  and  to  respond  desirably.  Couch  and  Keni ston  (I960), 
in  search  of  a  valid  measure  of  acquiescence  define  such  a  tendency  as  a 
"tendency  to  agree  or  disagree  with  questionnaire  items,  regardless  of 
their  content."  (p.  152)  Similarly  Edwards  (1957)  has  defined  the  variable 
of  social  desirability  as  the  tendency  of  the  subject  to  answer  "Yes", 
"True,"  or  "Agree"  to  statements  having  consensual 1y  defined  social 
desirability,  and  to  answer  "No,"  "False,"  or  "Disagree"  to  statements 
having  consensual ly  defined  social  undesirability. 

The  decision  to  include  these  two  factors  of  acquiescence  and 
social  desirability  with  the  concrete-abstract  dimension  of  personality 
can  be  justified  from  the  following  studies.  Jackson  and  Messi ck  (1961, 
1962)  after  administering  the  MMPI  and  other  structured  personality 
inventories  in  a  series  of  studies  on  various  samples  have  reported  two 
orthogonal  factors,  namely  acquiescence  and  social  desirability  accounting 
for  75  per  cent  of  common  variance.  Messick  ( 1 962 )  has  reported  three 
major  factors  by  i ntercorre 1 ati ng  and  factor  analyzing  the  content  scales 
and  response  styles  of  acquiescence  and  desirability.  Of  the  three  factors, 
two  were  attributed  to  the  response  styles  of  desirability  and  acquiescence. 
The  third  factor  was  a  second-order  content  dimension  of  impulsive 
unconventionality  versus  controlled  conventionality.  In  Messick  and 
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Jackson's  (19&1)  study,  the  finding  was  acquiescence  moderated  by  item 
desirability  plays  a  significant  role  in  personality  inventories. 

Similarly  Edwards  and  Diers  (19&2)  in  factor  analyzing  the  MMPI  found  a 
social  desirability  factor.  In  another  study  by  Edwards,  Diers  and 
Walker  (19&2),  the  first  factor  in  the  MMPI  was  social  desi rabi 1 i ty ,  the 
second  one  was  acquiescence. 

Whether  or  not  the  tendency  to  acquiesce  overlaps  the  tendency  to  respond 
in  a  soci  a  1  1  y  desi rabi e  way,  has  not  been  clearly  established.  On  the  basis 
of  the  variance  accounted  for  in  structured  personality  inventories, 
acquiescence  and  social  desirability  factors  have  been  selected  to  be 
correlated  with  the  concrete-abst ract  dimension  of  personality. 

Questionnaires  constructed  by  Messick  measuri ng  A cqui escence  and  Social 
Desirability  will  be  used  in  the  present  investigation.  Edwards'  Social 
Desirability  Scale,  named  as  Socialization  Scale  in  the  present  study  will 
be  used  in  the  present  investigation.  Details  of  the  above  questionnaires 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

Agreeing  Response  Set 

Having  quoted  Couch  and  Keni ston  (i960)  with  reference  to  the 
agreement  response  set  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  is  appropriate 
to  examine  the  details  of  the  variable  Agreeing  Response  Set.  In  their 
study  in  i960.  Couch  and  Keni ston  have  made  use  of  an  Overall  Agreement 
Scale,  "to  ascertain  the  personality  correlates  of  Agreement  response 
set  and  to  characterize  clinically  various  personality  attributes  of 
extreme  scoring  Yeasayers  and  Naysayers."  (p.  109,  Messick,  19&2)  In 
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factor  analyzing  their  best  short  measure  of  Agreeing  Response  Scale,  they 
found  high  factor  loadings  on  "stimulus-acceptance"  endorsed  by  the 
yeasayers. 

Thus  this  factor  labelled  "Agreeing  Response  Set",  abbreviated  as 
ARS  may  correlate  with  the  concrete-abstract  dimension,  details  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

Spontanei ty 

Burkhart's  (19&2)  conceptual  schema  of  spontaneity  is  similar  to 
Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder's  conceptual  schema  of  abstractness.  Burkhart 
(1962)  distinguished  spontaneous  students  from  deliberate  students  on  the 
basis  of  capacity  to  interact  with  the  environment.  The  spontaneous 
student  is  one,  "who  is  characterized  by  social  self-determination, 
ideational  and  perceptual  openness  and  divergent  power".  (p.  64) 
Deliberate  students  are  largely  "othe r-dete rmi  ned"  rather  than  "self- 
determined".  (p.  116)  Burkhart  has  used  the  ISSD  (Ideational  and  Social- 
Self  Determination)  Sca1e  in  measuring  the  differences  between  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  deliberate  students.  Details  of  the  measure  of  ISSD  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 

Creati vi ty 

The  factor  of  creativity  (used  synonymously  as  the  factor  of 
originality  in  the  present  context)  can  be  considered  to  be  facilitated 
by  divergent  thinking.  Guilford  ( 1 960 )  describes  the  informational 
approach  to  the  structure  and  function  of  the  intellect.  He  states: 

The  kind  of  organism  seen  from  the  informational  point  of  view  is 
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in  many  respects  analogous  to  a  modern,  high  speed  computer.  It 
receives  information,  (often  actively  seeking  it),  retains  information, 
generates  new  information  from  given  information,  and  evaluates 
information  ....  In  arriving  at  such  results,  productive  operations, 
either  divergent  or  convergent,  may  come  into  play.  (p.  14) 

If  concrete-abstract  conceptualizing  is  explained  by  information 
processing  theory  that  also  explains  the  divergent  thinking,  then  the 
assumption  that  Guilford's  factor  of  divergent  thinking  is  correlated 
with  concrete-abstract  dimension  is  tenable. 


Dogmat i sm 

Rokeach  (i960)  describes  close  minded  and  open-minded  individuals 
by  utilizing  the  construct  of  a  be  1 i ef-di sbe 1 i ef  continuum.  A  closed 
system,  according  to  Rokeach,  is  that  where  "there  is  a  high  magnitude  of 
rejection  of  all  disbelief  subsystems,  an  isolation  of  beliefs,  a  high, 
discrepancy  in  degree  of  differentiation  between  belief  and  disbelief 
systems,  and  little  differentiation  within  the  disbelief  systems,"  (p.  6l) 

Assuming  "isolation"  to  be  the  defining  cha ra cteri st i c  of  the 
systems  of  belief  and  disbelief,  Rokeach  distinguishes  the  open  system 
from  the  closed  system  as  follows:  ".  .  .  the  more  open  the  system,  the 
more  should  the  person  address  himself  to  objective  structural  requirements 
that  is  logical  relationships  -  and  the  more  should  he  resist  irrelevant 
motivational  or  rei nforcement  pressures."  (p.  6l )  Thus  the  dimension  of 
Dogmatism  may  possibly  be  related  to  the  concrete-abst ract  dimension. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  be  considered  in  this  study  and  measuring  instrur 
ments  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

Characteristics  Preferred  by  Parents 


Certain  factors  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  characteristic  mode 
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of  conceptualizing  because  they  appear  capable  of  predetermining  certain 
levels  of  cognitive  functioning.  Studies  by  Burkhart  (1962),  Couch  and 
Keni ston  (i960),  Getzels  and  Jackson  (1962)  and  MacKinnon  (1962)  reveal 
that  the  type  of  external  control  over  the  child  in  the  home  environment 
is  related  to  the  growth  of  abstractly  oriented  behaviour.  Harvey,  Hunt 
and  Schroder  (1961)  have  also  commented  on  the  type  of  external  control 
that  determines  the  nature  of  cognitive  functioning.  The  concrete 
characteristic  of  cognitive  functioning  refers  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
environment  with  little  or  no  autonomy.  The  abstract  characteristic  of 
cognitive  functioning  is  the  autonomy  exercised  in  relation  to  the 
envi ronment . 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  cited  above,  it  seems  that  the  child1 
interaction  with  the  parents  and  external  control  have  a  marked  influence 
the  growth  of  abstractly  oriented  behaviour.  It  might  be  assumed  that  a 
cluster  of  characteristics,  preferred  by  parents  in  the  adolescent  boy 
or  girl,  would  be  related  to  concrete-abstract  conceptualizing.  These 
cha racteri sti cs  are  selectively  reinforced  by  the  parents  because  they 
seem  desirable  from  the  parents'  point  of  view.  A  questionnaire  named 
"Characteristics  Preferred  by  Parents,"  has  been  constructed  to  measure 
this  variable.  It  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

PART  II 


Development  of  Hypothesis 

A  discussion  of  the  studies  by  Schroder  and  Streufert  (1962)  and 
Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962)  is  particularly  relevant  here.  These 
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authors,  while  assessing  the  validity  of  two  measures  of  concrete-abstract 
functioning,  have  correlated  their  measures  with  other  tests  of 
persona  1 i ty. 

Of  interest  to  the  present  investigation  are  the  following  results 
in  particular: 

TABLE  1* 

(Schroder  and  Streufert,  1962) 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  MEASURES 
OF  PERSONALITY  STRUCTURE  AND  OTHER  TESTS 


Sentence  Completion  Measures 

Other  Test 

Scores 

C-A 

I  (SC) 

II  (SC)  III  (SC) 

IV  (sc) 

F 

Dog. 

1  (SC) 

2 

3  64 

5 

6 

7 

C-A  (SC) 

- 

-85XXa 

03  58xx 

87XX 

-34xx 

-13X 

I  (SC) 

- 

-05  -50xx 

-69xx 

22XX 

03 

II  (sc) 

-09 

00 

03 

08 

III  (SC) 

- 

49xx 

-12 

-01 

IV  (sc) 

- 

-4oxx 

-22xx 

F 

- 

56xx 

Dog. 

- 

XSi g.  at  .05  level. 


XXSig.  at  .01  level .  N  =  147 . 


1.  C-A  (SC) 

2.  I  (SC) 

3.  II  (‘SC ) 

4.  Ill  (SC) 

5.  IV  (SC) 

6.  F 

7.  Dog. 


Concrete-Abstract  Manual  Score 
System  I  Sentence  Completion  Score 
System  II  Sentence  Completion  Score 
System  III  Sentence  Completion  Score 
System  IV  Sentence  Completion  Score 
F  Scale  Score 

Dogmatism  Scale  Score  (Rokeach) 


a 


Decimals 


have  been  omitted. 


'Reproduced  from  Schroder  and  Streufert' s  Technical  Report  No.  11, 
(Table  5,  p.  33).  Plus  signs  have  been  omitted. 
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In  analyzing  the  correlations  between  the  four  systems  of  the 
concrete-abst ract  dimension,  we  find  that  the  over-all  concrete-abst ract 
score  serves  as  an  index  of  abstractness.  The  correlations  between  C-A 
(SC)  and  system  sub-scores  range  from  -.85  to  .87  and  the  coefficient 
approaches  a  high,  positive  value  as  the  abstractness  score  increases. 

The  i ntercorrelations  among  the  systems  I  —IV  scores  range  from  -.69  to 
+.49  and  the  directionality  of  the  relationships  between  system  sub-scores 
supports  the  theory  of  Harvey  et  al.  (19&1) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  F-scale  scores  (Adorno,  Frenke 1 -Brunswi k, 

Levinson  and  Sanford,  1950)  show  significant  and  negative  correlations 
with  C-A  and  with  system  IV  scores.  This  supports  the  previous  assumption 
that  growth  of  abstractness  is  negatively  correlated  with  authoritarianism. 
Furthermore,  the  correlation  between  system  I  scores  and  F  scale  scores  is 
+.22.  This  supports  the  hypothesis  that  authori ta ri ani sm  is  related  to 
concreteness  of  cognitive  behaviour. 

The  correlations  between  Dogmatism  Scale  scores  and  scores  on  the 
four  systems  of  personality  structure  range  from  .03  to  -.22.  This 
indicates  that  a  lesser  degree  of  dogmatism  goes  with  a  greater  degree  of 
abstractness.  The  correlation  between  C-A  and  Dogmatism  is  -.13,  which 
supports  the  previous  finding.  Moreoever  the  F-scale  and  Dogmatism  show 
a  correlation  of  .56,  which  indicates  a  substantial  degree  of  relationship. 

Thus,  it  may  be  suggested  that  authoritarianism  and  dogmatism  are 
both  negatively  related  to  abstract  cognitive  functioning. 

Streufert  and  Schroder  ( 1 96 2 )  constructed  another  questionnaire  Impression 
Formation  Test  to  measure  the  concrete-abstract  dimension  of  personality 
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and  results  of  research  with  this  i nst r ument  a  re  gi ven  in  Table  II.  The 
correlations  reported  in  Table  II  refer  to  the  theoretical  consistency  of 
the  two  measures  of  1  eve  1 s  of  abst ractness  (Sentence  Completion  and  Impression 
Formation  Tests),  as  well  as  their  relation  to  other  tests  of  personality. 


TABLE  II 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  IMPRESSION  FORMATION  MEASURES 
OF  PERSONALITY  STRUCTURE  AND  OTHER  TESTS 


Imp 

Form 

ressi on 
.  Measure 

Sentence  Completion  Measures 
is  SCM 

0  the  r 

Test  Scores 

C-A 

(IF) 

2Hi  IF 

C-A 

(SC) 

i 

(sc) 

II  III 

(sc )  (sc ) 

IV 

(sc) 

F 

Dog. 

S-D 

I  .Q. 

C-A 

.95XXa 

83XX 

-75xx 

001 

59xx 

74xx 

-27X 

-18 

-02 

47xx 

2Hi  IF 

92xx 

-81 xx 

001 

60xx 

82xx 

-23 

-13 

-05 

50xx 

C-A  (SC) 

-87xx 

-002 

63xx 

90xx 

-22 

-1  1 

-03 

50xx 

I  (SC) 

01 

-57xx 

-80xx 

22 

-002 

-09 

-33 

II  (sc) 

-1  1 

-06 

-02 

12 

-20 

-09 

III  (sc) 

68xx 

-21 

06 

19 

34xx 

IV  (sc) 

-25X 

-16 

05 

52xx 

F 

50xx 

22 

-46xx 

Dog. 

29X 

-27x 

S-D 

-31  X 

i  .a. 

- 

X 

Si  g. 

at  .05  level. 

XX 

Si  g. 

at  .01 

level 

N 

=  60 . 

1.  C-A  (IF) 

Concrete-Abst ract  Impression  Formation 

Sco  re 

2.  2  Hi  IF 

Two  Highest  Impression  Formation  Scores 

(C-A  Manual) 

3.  C-A  (SC) 

Concrete-Abstract  Sentence  Completion  Score 

4.  I  (SC) 

System  I  Sentence  Completion  Score 

5.  II  (SC) 

System  II  Sentence  Completion  Score 

6.  Ill  (SC) 

System  III  Sentence  Completion  Score 

7.  IV  (SC) 

System  IV  Sentence  Completion  Score 

8.  F 

F  Scale  Score 

9.  Dog. 

Dogmatism  Scale  Score 

10.  S-D 

Soci a  1  Desi rabi 1 i ty 

ii.  i. a. 

Otis  I .  Q. . 

^Decimals  have 

been  omitted. 

Reproduced  from  Streufert  and  Schroder's  Technical  Report  No.  12 
(Table  4).  Plus  signs  have  been  omitted. 
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Inspection  of  Table  II  shows  both  impression  formation  scores  yield 
high  correlations  with  C-A  (.83  and  .92).  The  correlation  between  2  Hi  IF 
and  C-A  IF  is  .95  which  reflects  the  consistency  of  the  test.  Moreover, 
the  range  of  correlation  of  the  Impression  Formation  test  scores  with  the 
four  systems  of  Sentence  Ciompletion  measures  is  from  -.75  to  .74.  The 
2  Hi  IF  test  also  shows  a  range  of  r.Bl  to  .82  with  the  four  systems  of 
C-A  Sentence  Completion  test.  This  supports  the  reliability  of  the 
measures  by  the  method  of  parallel  test. 

Inspection  of  the  cor  re  1  ati  ons  of  I F  test  s  wi  th  otheritest  s  shows  the 
following.  F-test  (1950)  yields  negative  correlations  of  -.27  and  -.23 
with  C-A  (IF)  and  2  Hi  IF  tests.  Assuming  the  IF  measure  to  be  the  index 
of  abstractness,  such  a  finding  is  to  be  expected.  Similarly,  Dogmatism 
(Rokeach,  I960)  correlates  -.18  and  -.13  with  C-A  (IF)  and  2  Hi  IF  tests, 
respectively.  Impression  Formation  Scores  are  negatively  related  to 
Social  Desirability.  As  expected,  the  correlation  is  high  and  positive 
between  the  I.Q..  scores  and  abstractness  scores,  since  low  intelligence 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  related  positively  to  abstractness.  The 
results  in  Table  II  show  the  correlation  between  Otis  I.Q..  test  scores 
and  C-A  (IF)  scores  is  .47  and  between  Otis  I.Q..  test  scores  and  2  Hi  IF 
scores  .50. 

Schroder  and  Streufert  ( 1 962 )  have  not  included  various  other  variables 
that  have  been  selected  for  study  in  the  present  investigation.  The 
present  study  will  explore  and  determine  the  relationships  among  the 
factors.  Acquiescence,  Agreeing  Response  Set,  Spontaneity  and  Creativity, 
Social  Desirability  and  Dogmatism  and  their  relationship  with  the  concrete- 
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abstract  dimension.  Furthermore,  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  study  sex 
differences,  if  any. 

Since  relationships  exist  between  the  concrete-abstract  dimension 
measures  and  measures  of  Authoritarianism,  Dogmatism,  Social  Desirability 
and  Intelligence,  the  following  hypotheses  can  be  developed  with  respect 
to  the  Concrete-Abstract  dimension. 

Hypothesi  s  0 ne 

Factor  analysis  of  tests  and  inventories  measuring  concrete- 
abstract  conceptualizing,  Spontaneity,  Social  Desirability,  Agreeing 
Response  Set,  Dogmatism,  Acquiescence,  Creativity  and  Cha racteri  si  ti  cs 
preferred  by  Parents  will  yield  a  general  factor  and  this  factor  will 
account  for  the  major  portion  of  the  common  variance. 

Hypothesi s  Two 

Scores  based  on  a  factor  analysis  of  the  characteristics  preferred 
by  parents  in  the  high  school  students  will  be  related  to  concrete  and 
abstract  measures. 

Hypothesi s  Th ree 

Differences  in  the  pattern  of  intercorrelations  between  scores  on 
tests  of  Acquiescence,  Social  Desirability,  Creativity,  Spontaneity, 
Agreeing  Response  Set,  Dogmatism,  Characteri sti cs  preferred  by  Parents, 
and  measures  of  abstractness  will  be  related  to  the  sex  of  the 


respondent  s . 


CHAPTER  IV 


VARIABLES,  INSTRUMENTS  AND  DESIGNS  OF  STUDY 

PART  I 

VARIABLES  AND  INSTRUMENTS 


The  present  investigation  involves  i nte rco r re  1  at i on  and  factor 
analysis  of  the  responses  obtained  on  various  questionnaires.  Thirteen 
questionnaires  are  used  in  the  present  investigation.  Each  is  described 
in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

1 .  Sentence  Completion  and  2.  Impression  Formation  Tests 

In  order  to  obtain  indices  of  concrete-abst ract  conceptualizing, 
the  Sentence  Completion  and  Impression  Formation  tests  were  used. 

The  Sentence  Completion  Test  was  constructed  by  Schroder  and 
Streufert  (1962).  In  the  words  of  Schroder  and  Streufert,  the  test  could 
be  described  as  follows: 

In  the  sentence  completion  method  of  measuring  personality  structure, 
the  subject  is  presented  with  a  selected  set  of  items  and  asked  to  use 
each  stem  as  a  basis  for  completing  one  sentence  and  to  write  at  least 
one  additional  sentence.  (See  Appendix  I)  The  stems  used  in  this 
test  have  been  selected  in  order  to  assess  the  abstractness  of 
conceptual  structure  primarily  in  regard  to  interpersonal  stimuli. 

The  stems  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  Those  which  can  imply 
the  presence  of  alternatives  (when  I  am  in  doubt  .  .  .  confusion  .  .  .) 
(b)  Those  which  can  imply  the  imposition  of  external  standards  (rules  . 

.  .  ,  parents  .  .  .  .)  (c)  Those  which  can  imply  interpersonal  conflict 
(when  I  am  criticized  .  .  .  ,  when  a  friend  acts  differently  towards 
me  ...  ,  when  others  criticise  me,  it  usually  means  .  .  .  )  and 
(d)  one  general  interpersonal  stem  (this  I  believe  about  people  .  .  .). 

(p.  8-9) 

Analysis  of  internal  consistency  of  the  test  has  been  approached 
in  three  different  ways.  Firstly,  the  correlations  between  the  total 
scores  and  the  individual  stem  scores  were  computed.  The  range  of  the 
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correlations  were  from  .60  to  .80.  Secondly,  the  internal  consistency  was 
measured  by  the  correlation  between  roughly  equivalent  halves.  The 
correlation  between  the  halves  was  .65,  which  might  be  a  slight  under¬ 
estimation,  since  the  test  does  not  permit  split -ha  If  measures  across  the 
stems.  Thirdly,  the  i n te rco r re  1  at i on  among  "groups"  of  stem  served  as  an 
index  of  internal  consistency.  The  groups  of  stems  were  categorized  under 
"ambiguity,"  "external  imposition"  and  "interpersonal  conflict"  and  the 
correlations  were  .46,  .34  and  *55«  A  more  general  score  could  be  obtained 
by  a  summation  of  all  the  scores  belonging  to  different  groups. 

Schroder  and  Streufert  ( 1 962)  obtained  interjudge  reliability  scores 
between  .93  and  .97  which  indicates  considerable  agreement  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  stems.  This  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  subjective  variations  in  rating  the  stems. 

Inter-system  relationships  have  been  obta i ned  and  the  correlation 
coefficients  have  been  reproduced  in  Table  I.  Furthermore,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Sentence  Completion  Test  and  other  test  scores,  of 
interest  to  the  present  investigation,  has  also  been  cited  in  the  same 
table. 

The  Impression  Formation  Test  has  been  constructed  by  Streufert 
and  Schroder  ( 1 9 62 ) .  This  test  also  measures  the  levels  of  abstractness 
in  personality  structure.  It  is  a  less  time-consuming  technique  to 
assess  the  individual's  relative  position  on  the  concrete-abstract 
dimension.  In  addition,  it  could  be  used  with  the  sentence  completion 
test  to  measure  the  level  of  abstractness  of  the  personality  structure. 

According  to  Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962),  "the  degree  of 
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abstractness  is  a  function  of  a  person's  capacity  to  differentiate  and 
integrate  the  information  that  his  environment  may  contain."  (p.  2) 

Hence  the  items  selected  for  the  Impression  Formation  Test  are  those  that 
can  be  readily  differentiated  and  the  individual  is  required  to  integrate 
these  items  in  a  meaningful  way.  These  items  are  "number  of  adjectives" 
(See  Appendix  I)  presented  to  the  subject.  To  quote  Streufert  and 
S  chrode r  ( 1 9&2 ) : 

.  .  .  the  three  adjectives  used  in  the  first  presentation  are  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  with  the  three  adjectives  used  in  the  second 
presentation.  The  subject  is  asked  to  write  down  the  impressions 
he  may  have  of  a  person  described  by  each  of  the  two  sets  of 
adjectives.  He  is  then  told  that  both  sets  actually  refer  to  the 
same  person,  and  is  asked  to  describe  a  person  that  would  correspond 
to  the  traits  suggested  by  all  six  adjectives.  The  subject's 
descriptions  can  be  scored  in  terms  of  a  manual  inferring  the 
level  of  integrative  complexity  of  personality  structure.  More 
abstract  personality  structure  would  be  expected  to  generate 
descriptions  characterized  by  (a)  the  evolvement  of  a  more  complex 
set  of  rules  or  schemata  or  combination,  (b)  less  compa rtmenta 1 i - 
zation  and  overgenera  1 i zati on  of  the  units  of  description,  and  (c) 
greater  salience  of  i nterpersona 1  cognitive  processes  expressed  in 
the  description  of  another,  (p.  4) 

The  interjudge  reliability  had  a  range  between  .82  and  .85  in 
high  school  and  college  sample  for  the  IF  test.  The  reliability  score 
by  parallel  test  was  .53  for  overall  mean  and  .69  between  the  two  highest 
means.  The  construct  validity  of  the  IF  test  has  been  arbitrarily 
defined  by  a  correlation  of  .83  between  the  sentence  completion  and  IF 
tests.  Other  i ntercorrelation s  between  various  tests  and  the  systems 
scores  obtained  from  sentence  completion  test  and  IF  tests  have  been 
gi ven  in  Table  II. 
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Acquiescence  Scales  and  4.  Social  Desirability  Scales 
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There  are  two  scales  of  Acquiescence  and  three  scales  of  Social 
Desirability  used  in  this  investigation.  One  of  the  scales  of  Social 
Desirability  constructed  by  Edwards  (1957)  will  be  discussed  later.  The 
other  sea  1 es  of  Acq ui escence  and  Social  Desirability  were  constructed  by 
Messick  (1962).  Each  of  these  scales  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Acquiescence  Scale  (1)  and  Acquiescence  Scale  (2) 

Messick  (1962).  made  use  of  two  Acquiescence  Scales,  each  containing 
twelve  items.  The  items  cover  content  areas  which  were  potentially 
relevant  to  the  response  styles  of  Acquiescence  and  Desirability.  The 
content  scales  on  which  the  items  of  Acquiescence  Scale  (  1)  were  based 
were  the  following:  Tolerance  of  Ambiguity,  Compulsiveness,  Impulsiveness, 
Self-Sufficiency,  Affective-Effective  and  Unconventionality.  Care  was 
taken  to  equate  the  number  of  true  and  false  responses  for  each  one  of 
the  content  areas.  "One  of  the  two  items  from  a  given  content  scale  had 
been  keyed  'true'  and  the  other  'false'  in  the  content  direction,  and 
since  all  the  items  on  the  acquiescence  scales  were  keyed  'true', 
consistent  responses  in  terms  of  content  were  thus  counterbalanced." 
(Messick,  1962,  p.  46) 

In  Acquiescence  Scale  (2),  the  six  content  areas  selected  were  as 
follows:  Anxiety,  Tolerance  of  Frustration  or  Ego-Control,  Tolerance  of 
Ambiguity,  Self-Sufficiency,  Conformity  in  Controlling  Aggression  and 
Unconventionality.  Each  one  of  the  areas  has  been  keyed  'true'  and 
'false'  and,  like  the  Acquiescence  Scale  (1),  all  the  items  are  keyed  true 
in  order  to  counterbalance  consistent  responses  to  the  content  areas 
involved.  Messick  thus  introduces  heterogeneity  of  the  items  by  using  six 
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different  content  areas. 

The  Acquiescence  Scale  (l)  contains  items  which  were  rated  to  be 
more  neutral  than  those  in  Acquiescence  Scale  (2).  The  degree  of  neutrality 
is  based  on  ratings  of  desirability  for  the  one  hundred  items  in  the  ten 
content  scales.  (See  Appendix  I,  PRI  Scale,  part  I  for  Acj  and  Ac^). 

Social  Desirability  Scale  (l)  and  Social  Desirability  Scale  (2) 

The  procedure  adopted  in  making  the  desirability  scales,  with  slight 
variation,  was  similar  to  procedures  followed  in  constructing  the  Acquies¬ 
cence  Scales.  The  areas  covered  in  the  desirability  scale  are:  Self- 
Sufficiency,  Affective-Effective,  Impulsiveness,  Tolerance  of  Ambiguity, 
Anxiety,  Conformity  in  Controlling  Agression,  Achievement,  Striving, 

Tolerance  of  Frustration,  Compulsiveness,  and  Unconventionality.  It  was  not 
possible  to  counterbalance  content  because  of  the  confounding  of  desirability 
and  content  scoring.  Therefore  five  items  from  the  ten  content  areas  are 
keyed  ’’true11  and  five  others  are  keyed  "false"  in  the  desirable  direction. 

By  controlling  the  keying  of  items  in  the  above  way,  the  influence  of 
acquiescence  on  the  total  desirability  score  has  been  controlled.  The  two 
scales  differed  in  their  general  level  of  item  desirability,  one  of  them, 
that  is,  Desirability  Scale  (2),  containing  consistently  more  extreme  items 
than  the  other.  (See  Appendix  I,  PRI  Scale,  part  II  for  Ds^  and  Ds  ^ ) 

5.  Social  Desirability  Scale  (Edwards) 

The  scale  used  in  this  investigation  is  called  the  "Socialization 
Scale,"  and  was  constructed  by  Edwards  (1957).  This  contains  thirty-nine 
items  in  all.  Originally  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  items  from  the 
anxiety,  L.  F  and  K  scales  of  the  MMPI.  Ten  judges  were  asked  to  give 
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socially  desirable  responses  to  the  items  selected  from  L,  F  and  K  scales 
of  the  MMPI.  Edwards  found  79  items  to  which  a  particular  response  "yes'1 
or  "no"  was  judged  as  the  socially  desirable  response.  Then  these  79 
items  were  analyzed  and  a  set  of  39  items  selected.  These  items,  according 
to  Edwards  (1957),  "•  •  •  showed  the  greatest  differentiation  between  a 
high  and  a  low  group  in  terms  of  total  S.D.  scores  on  the  79  item  scale." 
(p.  30)  In  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  present  investigation,  items 
from  1  to  30  have  been  keyed  "false"  and  from  31  to  39  have  been  keyed 
"true,"  (Appendix  I)  This  scale  provides  a  measure  of  the  tendency  of 
subjects  to  give  socially  desirable  responses  to  statements  of  self¬ 
description.  Therefore  the  S.D.  score,  obtained  from  the  responses  to 
this  scale,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  socially  desirable  responses  a 
subject  gives  in  self  description. 

6.  The  Agreement  Response  Scale 

Couch  and  Keni ston  (i960)  constructed  a  scale  to  measure  the 
Agreement  Response  Set.  After  adding  200  new  items  to  the  Overall  Agree¬ 
ment  Scale,  Couch  and  Keni ston  factor  analyzed  correlations  between  all 
the  items.  They  found  3 60  out  of  681  items  representing  the  pure  measure 
of  agreeing  response  set,  the  pure  measure  of  agreeing  response  set 
measures  the  subject's  tendency  to  agree  with  the  items  regardless  of 
content . 

The  present  scale  has  been  developed  from  the  Agreement  Response 
Scale  which  contains  twenty  items,  F-scale  items,  and  several  new  items  to 
me asure  low  authoritarianism.  All  120  items  are  included  in  the  test  of 
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internal  consistency  of  the  Agreement  Response  Scale.  The  factor  loadings 
of  the  total  20-item  ARS  were  computed  by  Thomson's  pooling  square  tech¬ 
nique  (Thomson,  1939)*  Later,  orthogonal  rotations  were  carried  out  in 
order  to  define  the  ARS  by  the  first  factor. 

The  present  ARS  Scale  is  thus  a  dimensional  representation  of  the 
central  hypothetical  variable  of  Agreeing  Response  Set.  Twelve  out  of 
nineteen  items  with  high  positive  loadings  on  the  ARS  variable  and  seven 
out  of  nineteen  items  with  high  negative  loadings  on  the  ARS  variable 
constitute  the  ARS  Scale.  Couch  and  Keni ston  (19&0)  state:  "A  difference 
in  emotional  responsiveness  seems  to  be  the  central  concept  of  the 
agreement  dimension."  (p.  160) 

The  items  with  high  positive  loadings  indicate  "stimulus- 
acceptance"  which  means,  "a  tendency  to  enjoy  and  yield  to  immediate, 
situational,  short-term  forces  of  both  an  internal  and  external  nature. 

The  items  with  high  negative  loadings  stress  just  the  opposite,  namely, 
rejection  of  these  same  emotional  and  environmental  pressures."  (Couch 
and  Keni  ston,  19&0,  p.  l6l) 

The  importance  of  the  item-tone  to  elicit  agreement  from  Yeasayers 
and  disagreement  from  Naysayers  have  been  duly  emphasized  by  Couch  and 
Keni ston. 

7.  The  I SSD  Scale 

This  scale  used  by  Burkhart  (1962)  to  measure  the  creativity  of 
student  teachers,  represents  a  measure  of  four  personality  factors.  Out 
of  124  items  in  the  ISSD  scale  (See  Appendix  I),  four  categories  of 
responses  in  terms  of  four  personality  factors  have  been  described  by 
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Burkhart.  The  ISSD  Scale  was  developed  from  four  part  scores  on  a  com¬ 
bined  form  of  the  Ideational  and  Social  Self-determination  inventory 
referred  to  by  Burkhart  ( 1 9^3 ) .  The  items  were  taken  mostly  from  a  pool 
of  items  used  by  Barron  (1953)  and  others.  The  four  parts  of  the 
questionnaire  are  the  following: 

1 .  Compl exi ty 

2.  Aestheticism 

3.  Theoretical  interest 

4.  Social  Self-determination 

Categorization  of  items  under  each  one  of  the  above  factors  has  been 
specified  in  the  scoring  key. 

8 .  Creative  Thinking  Tests 

Christensen,  Merrifield  and  Guilford  (1962)  define  the  factor 
"originality"  as  "the  ability  to  produce  remotely  associated,  clever  or 
uncommon  responses."  (p.  l)  Tests  developed  by  Christensen  et  al  (1962) 
are  based  on  the  variable  of  "originality"  as  defined  above. 

(a )  Consequences 

The  Consequences  Test  has  two  measures:  one  that  measures  the  remote 
or  creative  responses  and  another  which  measures  the  obvious  responses  or 
the  ideational  fluency.  Hence,  this  test  serves  a  double  purpose.  In  the 
test,  there  are  ten  items.  Each  item  is  separately  timed  and  presented  as 
a  question.  For  example,  a  question  might  be  "what  would  be  the  results 
of  .  .  .  ?"  The  content  of  the  item  is  so  chosen  that  the  problem  is 
brought  within  the  common  knowledge  of  most  Individuals.  At  times,  use 
of  special  information  on  the  part  of  the  examinee  also  comes  in. 
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This  test  is  a  group  test.  Care  is  to  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
testing  programme  within  the  time  limits,  allowing  two  minutes  per  item. 

The  manual  for  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  has  been  followed 
in  the  present  investigation.  The  Consequence  Test  questionnaire  has  been 
attached  in  Appendix  I. 

( b )  Ideational  Fluency  -  1  (Form  A) 

This  test  consists  of  four  parts  and  each  part  is  to  be  answered  in 
three  minutes.  The  individual  is  asked  to  write  the  names  of  as  many 
things  as  he  can,  which  belong  to  a  particular  class,  within  a  definite 
interval  of  time.  The  scores  on  the  Ideational  Fluency  Test  are  the  number 
of  obvious  responses  that  an  individual  could  produce  in  the  time  allotted. 

In  their  investigation,  Christensen,  Merri field  and  Guilford  (1962) 
have  reported  an  average  factor  loading  of  .42  of  the  Ideational  Fluency 
test  on  the  factor  of  originality  of  the  remote  responses  of  adults.  For 
adolescents  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  .40  between  remote  responses 
and  spontaneous  flexibility.  The  authors  of  the  above  test  contend  that 
remote  responses  test  for  the  adolescents  is  a  measure  of  spontaneous 
flexibility  rather  than  of  originality. 

The  scoring  mnaual  has  been  followed  for  the  administration  and 
scoring  of  the  Ideational  Fluency  Test.  The  questi onnai re  is  given  in 
Appendi x  I . 

9.  The  Dogmatism  Scale  -  (Rokeach) 

The  factor  of  dogmatism  is  measured  by  the  Dogmatism  Scale,  which 
has  been  named  the  Personal  Opinion  Scale  in  the  present  investigation. 

This  scale  was  devised  by  Rokeach  (I960).  The  present  scale  (Form  E) 
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consists  of  40  items  with  a  reported  parallel  test  reliability  of  .81  for 
an  English  College  II  sample  and  .78  for  an  English  worker  sample. 

Samples  at  Michigan  State  University,  Ohio  State  University  and  at  VA 
domicilary  yielded  test-retest  reliability  coefficients  ranging  from  .68 
to  .93.  The  forty  items  contained  in  the  fifth  revision  (Form  E)  of  the 
Dogmatism  scale  cover  a  wide  range  of  content  areas.  Rokeach  (I960) 
comments  on  the  items  of  the  scale:  "They  typically  show  that  high  and 
low  dogmatic  subjects  differ  consistently  and  in  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  manner  on  the  great  majority  of  items."  (p.  90) 

The  scoring  categories  follow  a  continuum  ranging  from  "completely 
disagree"  to  "completely  agree"  on  a  6-point  scale.  The  questionnaire  is 
gi  ven  i n  Appendi x  I . 

1 0.  Characteri sti cs  Preferred  by  Parents 

A  questionnaire  containing  seventeen  pairs  of  statements  was 
constructed.  Two  different  cha racteri sti cs  of  high  school  students  are 
listed  in  each  pair  of  statements.  The  individual  respondent  is  asked  to 
check  which  characteristic  his  parents  prefer  of  the  two  given  in  each  pair 
of  statements. 

Care  was  taken  to  present  the  two  characteristics  in  a  dichotomous 
way,  one  relating  to  free  and  spontaneous  behaviour  and  the  other  relating 
to  restricted  conforming  behaviour  which  is  socially  reinforced. 

The  behavioral,  affective  and  evaluative  components  of  the  free  and 
spontaneous  behaviour  have  been  mainly  derived  from  Gibson's  concept  of 
sensitivity.  Gibson's  work  ( 1 96  3 )  on  the  useful  dimensions  of  sensitivity 
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emphasizes  the  role  of  free  transaction  between  the  organism  and  the 
environment  in  obtaining  information  from  the  available  stimulation.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  questionnaire  to  relate  free  and 
spontaneous  behaviour  to  the  abstract  conept ua 1 i zi ng  characteristics. 
Furthermore,  some  of  Gibson's  observations  on  the  "active  touch"  (19&2) 
have  been  made  use  of  in  the  present  questionnaire,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  self-generated  motivation.  Gibson  indicates  that 
behaviour  initiated  by  the  organism  helps  in  obtaining  information  from 
the  stimulus.  In  line  with  Gibson's  findings  an  attempt  was  made  to  select 
spontaneously  categorized  items  for  the  present  questionnaire  which  reflect 
"initiating"  characteristics  of  behaviour.  The  questionnaire  is  referred 
to  as  CPP  (Cha racte ri sti cs  Preferred  by  Parents)  in  the  present  thesis  and 
is  given  in  Appendix  I  for  reference. 

PART  II 

THE  DESIGNS  OF  STUDY 

Samp  1 e 

Sixty-eight  girls  and  sixty-five  boys  of  Grade  X  in  the  Jasper 
Place  Composite  High  School  (situated  towards  the  south-west  of  the  City 
of  Edmonton)  served  as  subjects  for  the  present  study. 

Procedure 

All  the  133  students  were  given  the  questionnaires  in  two  sessions, 
before  and  after  lunch.  The  testing  time  was  limited  to  four  hours  in  all. 
Each  student  completed  all  thirteen  questionnaires.  No  additional 
information  was  sought  in  connection  with  the  questionnaires.  Each 
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student  was  asked  to  put  his  or  her  name,  age  and  sex  on  the  top  corner  of 
the  answer  sheet. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Scores  on  the  thirteen  questionnaires  were  i ntercor re  1 ated  by  the 
product-moment  method  of  the  correlation  (Garrett,  1959,  p.  134).  The  corre¬ 
lation  matrix  for  all  the  questionnaires  was  factor  analyzed  by  principal 
axes  method  (Fruchtei;  p.  99)*  The  factor  loadings  obtained  were  rotated 
by  the  Kaiser's  (1958)  method  of  varimax  rotation.  Details  of  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  results  have  been  presented  in  Chapter  VI . 

A  hypothesis  of  linear  dependence  between  each  pair  of  variables  was 
asserted  from  the  scatter  diagrams  obtained  by  plotting  each  pair  of  raw 
scores . 


CHAPTER  \l 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  the  present  chapter,  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  CPP 
questionnaire  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

Phi -Coef f i ci ent  s 

Each  statement  in  the  CPP  questionnaire  has  two  opposing  charac¬ 
teristics,  thus  making  a  dichotomous  variable  for  each  question.  Phi- 
coefficients  were  used  (Walker  and  Lev,  1956.  p.  272-273)  in  order  to 
determine  the  intercorrelations  among  different  items.  The  matrix  of 
i nte rco r re  1  a t i on s  between  the  items  in  the  questionnaire  is  presented  in 
Table  III. 

The  Unrotated  Factor  Matrix 

After  the  phi -coef fi ci ents  were  obtained,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  underlying  common  sources  of  variation.  These  common  sources 
of  variation  can  be  mathematically  expressed  as  a  ’'factor.11  The  principal 
axes  method  of  factor  analysis  (Harman,  I960,  p.  185-191)  was  employed, 
because  it  maximizes  the  variance  accounted  for  by  each  factor.  For  the 
intercorrelation  matrix  in  Table  III  with  unities  in  the  diagonal,  the 
resulting  roots  of  the  characteristic  equations  known  as  eigenvalues 
were  computed.  For  each  eigenvalue,  an  eigenvector  was  found.  Of 
seventeen  eigenvalues,  the  first  six  having  values  exceeding  one  were 
selected.  These  were  reduced  to  factor  loadings  by  multiplying  the  square 
root  of  each  eigenvalue  by  its  corresponding  eigenvector.  Later,  the  sums 
of  squares  and  the  percentages  of  common  and  total  variance  were  computed. 
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TABLE  m 

PHI -COEFFICIENT  INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  OF  CPP  0.UESTIONINIAI  RE*  ITEMS 


I  terns 

1  2 

3  4 

5  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  14  15  16  17 

1.  Agreeable  vs.  not -agreeable 

I  -l86a 

-029  -058 

-214  -186 

068  -007 

156 

213 

-027 

017 

048  204  235  109  095 

2.  Humorous  vs.  serious 

1 

059  198 

131  158 

084 

000 

010 

037 

114 

035 

069  -I63  -042  -095  -170 

3.  Respectful  vs.  not -respectful 

1  -016 

034  163 

042 

059 

019 

197 

I63 

007 

**51  093  128  -050  000 

4.  Talkative  vs.  quiet 

1 

133  O85 

197 

-028 

004 

111 

009 

-081 

-013  073  -108  -033  -312 

5.  Asks  a  lot  vs.  does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions 

1  309 

052 

-046  -060 

-198 

046 

086 

055  006  -182  -091  -103 

6.  Discusses  vs.  does  not  discuss 

with  parents 

1 

-O57 

116 

082 

105 

093 

-001 

148-199  -081  -053  -244 

7.  Makes  own  plans  vs.  listens  to 

others  in  planning 

1 

-128 

-039 

092 

164 

115 

-001  -021  011  -117  -098 

8.  Cheerful  vs.  occasionally  sad 

1 

082 

281 

-032 

-001 

069  -052  269  172  -097 

9.  Popular  vs.  does  not  care  about 

populari ty 

1 

183 

025 

122 

034  -157  057  -075  -017 

10.  Good  manners  vs.  concerned  with 

understand! ng 

1 

-053 

-046 

102  151  281  120  103 

11.  Impulsive  vs.  conscientious 

1 

038 

148  -242  -191  012  -012 

12.  Critical  vs.  not  critical 

1 

072  010  -145  -060  -143 

13.  Seeks  responsibility  vs.  avoids  responsibility 

14.  Poised  vs.  exciting 

15.  Polite  vs.  straightforward 

16.  Friends  from  good  houses  vs.  friends  interesting 

17.  Gets  good  marks  vs.  develops  own  ideas 


1  064  181  O59  078 

I  090  -030  050 

1  140  079 

1  266 
1 


^Decimal  points  and  plus  signs  have  been  omitted. 
See  Appendi x  I . 
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The  results  of  this  computati on  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 

Varimax  Rotation 

Following  Kaiser's  method  (1958),  the  factors  were  rotated.  The 
purpose  of  applying  varimax  rotation  was  to  simplify  the  rows  and  columns 
of  a  factor  matrix  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  simple  structure. 
Thurstone's  criteria  of  simple  structure  (Harman,  I960,  p.  292)  reduce 
the  complexity  of  variables  to  achieve  a  simple  but  parsimonious  account 
of  tests  in  terms  of  factors.  Kaiser's  method  of  normal  varimax 
rotation  is  an  improvement  on  Thurstone's  technique.  He  suggests  that 
varimax  rotation  has  an  "invariance  property."  This  means  that  the 
factorial  description  of  a  test  developed  by  varimax  rotation  remains 
invariant  to  a  great  extent  while  the  test  is  moved  to  another  battery 
containing  the  same  factors. 

The  results  of  the  varimax  rotation  of  the  loadings  of  CPP  question¬ 
naire  items  are  given  in  Table  V.  The  sum  of  squares  and  the  percentages 
of  total  and  common  variance  were  computed. 

Analysis  of  the  Selected  Factor  Loadings 

The  factor  loadings  above  +  .35  have  been  selected  for  comparison 
and  i  nte rpretati on .  The  unrotated  factor  loadings  in  Table  IV  have  been 
selected  to  be  correlated  with  the  concrete-abstract  dimensional 
measures,  since  they  are  more  psychologically  meaningful  than  those  in 
the  varimax  rotated  factor  matrix  in  Table  V.  The  selected  factor 
loadings  on  the  respective  CPP  questionnaire  items  are  as  follows: 
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TABLE  IV 

UN ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE*  ITEMS 


Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

h2j 

1.  Agreeable  vs.  not -agreeable 

523a 

-001 

-402 

001 

269 

058 

511 

2.  Humorous  vs.  serious 

-426 

289 

-004 

-105 

044 

-320 

380 

3.  Respectful  vs.  not-respectful 

O63 

657 

-092 

396 

201 

O63 

645 

4.  Talkative  vs.  quiet 

-403 

091 

-462 

-257 

-102 

-266 

531 

5.  Asks  a  lot  vs.  does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions 

-513 

145 

046 

079 

-329 

208 

444 

6.  Discusses  vs.  does  not  discuss  with  parents 

-381 

527 

267 

-195 

-126 

178 

579 

7.  Makes  own  plans  vs.  listens  to  others 

-175 

111 

-555 

140 

302 

-403 

624 

in  planning 

8.  Cheerful  vs.  occasionally  sad 

260 

409 

243 

-492 

-057 

-080 

546 

9.  Popular  vs.  does  not  care  about  popularity 

O89 

262 

-026 

-275 

-  556 

466 

679 

10.  Good  manners  vs.  concerned  with  understanding 

504 

457 

-121 

-206 

099 

-015 

529 

11.  Impulsive  vs.  conscientious 

265 

275 

146 

422 

454 

-254 

61  6 

12.  Critical  vs.  not-critical 

-184 

082 

-290 

099 

277 

429 

395 

13.  Seeks  responsibility  vs.  avoids  responsibility 

114 

633 

-034 

440 

-168 

074 

64  2 

14.  Poised  vs.  exciting 

313 

-091 

-540 

099 

-528 

170 

715 

15»  Polite  vs.  straightforward 

573 

308 

-078 

-224 

-123 

-214 

540 

16.  Friends  from  good  houses  vs.  friends  interesting  386 

023 

338 

050 

-012 

-353 

391 

17.  Gets  good  marks  vs.  develops  own  ideas 

474 

-179 

273 

491 

067 

045 

579 

Sum  of  squares 

2.30 

I.898 

1.432 

1.342 

1.272 

1.096 

9-346 

Percentage  of 
common  variance 

25.00 

20.  30 

15.30 

14.40 

14.  00 

11.00 

100.00 

Percentage  of  total 
variance 

13.56 

11.16 

8.42 

7.88 

7.48 

6.44 

54.93 

3 

^Decimal  points  have  been  omitted. 
See  Appendix  I. 


TABLE  V 

VARIMAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE*  ITEMS 
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Items 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

h2j 

1.  Agreeable  vs.  not-agreeable 

586a 

105 

237 

-043 

235 

201 

508 

2.  Humorous  vs.  serious 

-246 

107 

005 

479 

-093 

-260 

378 

3.  Respectful  vs.  not-respectf ul 

-017 

764 

114 

046 

195 

-073 

642 

4.  Talkative  vs.  quiet 

-088 

113 

-026 

698 

018 

139 

528 

5.  Asks  a  lot  vs.  does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions 

-584 

062 

-251 

123 

O56 

126 

442 

6.  Discusses  vs.  does  not  discuss  with  parents 

-664 

160 

205 

115 

150 

-181 

577 

7.  Makes  own  plans  vs.  listens  to  others  in  planning 

379 

244 

-155 

624 

048 

-032 

619 

8.  Cheerful  vs.  occasionally  sad 

-173 

-040 

697 

-009 

056 

-145 

541 

9.  Popular  vs.  does  not  care  about  popularity 

067 

033 

291 

-098 

712 

-261 

675 

10.  Good  manners  vs.  concerned  with  understanding 

201 

253 

637 

-009 

111 

065 

527 

11.  Impulsive  vs.  conscientious 

364 

549 

037 

-119 

-083 

-394 

611 

12.  Critical  vs.  not-cri ti ca 1 

008 

132 

-192 

055 

576 

060 

393 

13*  Seeks  responsibility  vs.  avoids  responsibility 

-185 

746 

126 

-057 

-019 

169 

639 

14.  Poised  vs.  exciting 

132 

025 

035 

-002 

-035 

831 

711 

15*  Polite  vs.  straightforward 

222 

129 

638 

-01  1 

192 

164 

537 

16.  Friends  from  good  houses  vs.  friends  interesting 

184 

079 

250 

-227 

-442 

-196 

388 

17.  Gets  good  marks  vs.  develops  own  ideas 

322 

240 

-123 

-597 

-205 

-018 

575 

Sum  of  squares 

^1 

OO 

v^o 

1.731  1.715 

1.576 

1.267 

1.219  9.291 

Percentage  of  common  variance 

19-20 

I8.63 

18.46 

I6.96 

13-64 

13.11 

100.00 

Percentage  of  total  variance 

10.49 

10.18 

10.08 

9.21 

7.45 

7-17 

54.58 

aDecima1  points  have  been  omitted. 
See  Appendi  x  I . 
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TABLE  VI 

UN  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  CPP*  ITEMS 


Factor _ Items _  Toadings 


I  1(a)  Agreeable  . ^2 

2(b)  Serious  -.42 

4(b)  Talks  little  -.40 

5(b)  Does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions  -.51 

6(b)  Does  what  parents  say  -.38 

10(a)  Good  manners  .50 

1 5 (a )  Pol i te  .57 

16(a)  Friends  from  good  houses  .38 

17(a)  Gets  good  marks  .47 

II  3(a)  Respectful  .85 

6(a)  Discusses  things  with  parents  .52 

8(a)  Cheerful  .40 

10(a)  Good  mannters  .45 

13(a)  Seeks  responsibility  .63 

III  1 ( b )  0 wn  convi ctions  40 

4(b)  Talks  little  -.46 

7(b)  Listens  to  others  in  making  his  plans  -.55 

1 4  ( b )  Exci  ting  - .  54 

IV  3(a)  Respectful  .39 

8(b)  Occasionally  sad  -.49 

11(a)  Impu 1  si  ve  . 42 

13(a)  Seeks  responsibility  .44 

17(a)  Gets  good  marks  .49 

V  9(a)  Popular  . 59 

11(a)  Impu 1  si ve  .45 

1 4 ( b )  Exci ti ng  -.52 

VI  7(b)  Listens  to  others  in  making  his  plans  -.40 

9(a)  Popular  .46 

1  2 (a )  Cri t i ca 1  .42 

1  6 (b )  Fr i ends  a  re  i nte rest i ng  -.35 


See  Appendi x  I . 
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TABLE  VII 

VARI MAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  LOADINGS  OF  CPP*  ITEMS 


Factor 

I  terns 

Loadi ngs 

I 

1  (a  ) 

Agreeab 1 e 

•  58 

5(b) 

Does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions 

-.58 

6(b) 

Does  what  parents  say 

- .  66 

7(a) 

Makes  his  own  plans 

•  37 

11(a) 

Impu 1  si  ve 

•  36 

II 

3(a) 

Respect  fu 1 

•76 

n(a) 

Impu 1  si ve 

.54 

13(a) 

Seeks  responsibility 

.74 

III 

8(a) 

Cheerf u 1 

.69 

10(a) 

Good  manners 

.63 

15(a) 

Polite 

.63 

IV 

2(a) 

Humo  rous 

.47 

4(a) 

Talks  a  lot 

.69 

7(a) 

Makes  his  own  plans 

.62 

17(b) 

Develops  own  ideas 

-.59 

V 

9(a) 

Popular 

•  71 

12(a) 

Cri ti ca 1  of  others 

.57 

16(b) 

Friends  are  interesting 

-.44 

VI 

1  1  (b) 

Consci enti ous 

-.39 

14(a) 

Poi sed 

.83 

/V 

See  Appendi x  I . 

Interpretation 

of  Factor  Loadings  in  the  Unrotated  and 

Rotated  Factor  Matrix 

Factor  I  appears  to  be  descriptive  of  conforming  and  socially 
desirable  behaviour.  In  terms  of  the  theory  proposed  for  the  present 
investigation,  an  individual  who  has  a  high  Factor  I  score,  has  a  very 
specific  and  defined  amount  of  information,  (primarily  coming  from  an 
external  source),  which  corresponds  to  acceptable  social  standards.  Factor 
loadings  of  .37  on  item  7(a)  i.e.,  "makes  hi s  own  plans"  and  .36  on  item 
11(a)  i.e.,  "impulsive"  are  too  low  to  correspond  with  the  conforming  and 
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socially  desirable  pattern  of  other  loadings.  Thus  Factor  I  may  well  be 
representative  of  system  I  in  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder's  (19&1)  classifi¬ 
cation  (p.  94)  (Incidentally,  it  might  be  said  that  the  word  "impulsive" 
was  not  clear  to  some  students.) 

Factors  II  and  III  appear  to  reflect  an  emergence  of  independent 
self-assertion  along  with  a  more  social  orientation.  A  high  score  on 
Factor  II  and  Factor  III  indicate  a  moderately  concrete  structure  of  the 
individual's  orientation,  which  characterizes  less  compliance  with  the 
external  source  in  defining  the  ego-others  relationship.  According  to  the 
classification  of  conceptual  structures  by  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961, 
p.  97),  Factors  II  and  III  could  be  identified  as  system  II,  the  stage  of 
emerging  "self-will." 

Autonomy  and  mutuality  of  system  III  according  to  Harvey,  Hunt  and 
Schroder's  (I96I)  description  are  indicated  in  Factors  IV  and  V.  An 
individual  scoring  high  on  Factors  IV  and  V  would  have  a  sociable  and 
extraverted  orientation.  With  exception  to  the  factor  loading  of  .42  on 
item  11(a)  i.e.  "impulsive,"  Factors  IV  and  V  are  specific  indicators  of 
extraverted  and  sociable  orientation  in  the  unrotated  factor  loadings. 

In  the  varimax  rotated  factor  loadings,  the  description  of  system  III 
characteristics^  i.e.,  autonomy  and  mutuality  is  also  confirmed.  An 
individual  with  a  moderately  abstract  orientation  as  in  system  III  is 
likely  to  score  high  on  Factors  IV  and  V. 

Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder  (1961)  describe  system  IV  as  more 
abstractly  oriented  than  system  III.  (p.  106)  Factor  VI  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  system  IV  as  the  loadings  on  the  items  indicate  a  mutual  but 


interdependent  orientation.  An  individual  with  an  abstractly  oriented 
predisposition  is  likely  to  be  more  conscientious  and  poised  as  well  as 
open  minded  in  making  plans,  compared  to  a  concretely  oriented  individual. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said  that  the  CPP  questionnaire  has 
measured  the  degree  of  conceptualizing  of  the  high  school  students  about 
their  parents.  The  original  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  measure 
parents'  preference  of  characteri sti cs  in  a  high  school  student  which  had 
not  been  indicated  by  the  responses  obtained. 

Correlating  the  Unrotated  Factors  With  Other  Personality  Variables 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  items  covered  in  a  psychologically 
meaningful  way,  the  unrotated  factors  have  been  correlated  with  the 
concrete-abstract  dimension  and  other  personality  variables. 

The  method  of  correlating  the  six  CPP  factors  is  described  as 
follows:  After  selecting  the  items  having  factor  loadings  of  more  than 

+.35,  the  frequency  of  endorsement  of  each  item  was  noted  under  each 
CPP  score.  A  positive  factor  loading  indicated  the  assignment  of  1  to  the 
characteristic  (a)  in  each  pair  of  statements  in  a  question.  Similarly  a 
negative  factor  loading  indicated  the  assignment  of  1  to  the  cha racte ri st i 
(b)  in  each  pair  of  statements  in  a  question.  Thus  for  each  individual 
there  are  six  sets  of  scores  and  the  responses  of  the  subject  are  checked 
according  to  the  number  of  items  included  in  each  scale. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  CPP  scores  would  show  a  correlation  of  low 
magnitude  with  the  concrete-abstract  scores,  since  an  endorsement  of  the 
concrete  orientation  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  abstract 


ori entati on. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  RESULTS 


Before  presenting  the  findings  and  their  relation  to  the  hypotheses 
formed  earlier  (Chapter  III),  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  general 
pattern  of  scoring  the  data. 


PART  I 


The  i ntercor re  1 ati on  and  factor  analysis  of  the  questionnaires 


The  thirteen  questionnaires,  employed  in  the  present  survey  have 


been  scored  in  twenty-two  sets,  as  follows: 
Tests 


Set  of  Scores 


1  . 


2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


12. 

13- 


Sen te nee -Comp  1 eti on 
Impression  Formation 


I  SSD 


(a  )  Compl exi  ty 
(b )  Aestheti ci sm 
(c  )  Theoreti ca 1 
(d)  Social  Self-Determination 
Socialization  Scale 
Personal  Opinion  Scale 
Agreement  Response  Scale 
Acquiescence  Scale  (l) 
Acquiescence  Scale  (2) 

Social  Desirability  Scale  (1) 
Social  Desirability  Scale  (2) 
Consequences 

(a)  Remote  responses 

(b)  Obvious  responses 
Ideational  Fluency 

C  P  P  Questionnaire  S  co  r  e  s 


(a  ) 

CPP 

(1) 

(b) 

CPP 

(2) 

(c) 

CPP 

(3) 

(d) 

CPP 

(4) 

(e) 

CPP 

(5) 

(f) 

CPP 

(6) 

TOTAL 


' 


The  first  sixteen  sets  have  been  referred  to  as  variables  and  the 
last  six  as  scores  on  the  CPP  questionnaire. 

The  general  trend  of  the  results,  which  are  contained  in  Table  VIII, 
indicate  that  there  is  a  lack  of  correlation  of  high  magnitude  among  the 
variables,  except  in  a  few  cases,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Absence 
of  large  correlations  indicates  that  the  measures  of  personality  are 
independent  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  degree  of  interdependence  of  all  the 
variables,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  more  basic  dimensions  by 
factor  analyzing  the  correlation  matrix.  Accodi  ng  to  Fruchter  (195^+)  the 
function  of  factor  analysis  is:  ”.  .  .  to  determine  whether  the  variations 
(out  of  the  intercorrelations)  represented  can  be  accounted  for  adequately 
by  a  number  of  basic  categories  smaller  than  that  with  which  the 
investigation  was  started."  (p.  l) 

After  factor  analyzing  the  correlation  matrix  by  principal  axes 
method  (Fruchter,  p.  99)  the  factor  loadings  obtained  were  rotated  by  the 
Kai  ser's(  1 958 )  method  of  varimax  rotation  (described  in  Chapter  V,  p.  36). 
Results  of  the  principal  axes  factor  analysing  of  the  correlations  matrix 
are  presented  in  Table  IX  and  results  of  the  varimax  rotation  of  factors 
have  been  reported  in  Table  X. 

Details  of  the  i nterpretati on  of  findings  in  relation  to  the 
hypothesis  will  follow  in  the  next  chapter. 

Findings  on  Sex  Difference 

The  data  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  treated  separately  in  order 
to  investigate  differences  in  factor  patterns  which  are  related  to  the  sex 
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TABLE  VIII 

INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AMONG  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES 
AND  SCORES  ON  THE  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Var i ables 


1 


6 


1.  Sentence  Completion  1  ^J1(? 

2.  Impression  Formation  1 

3.  Complexity 

4.  Aestheticism 

5.  Theoretical 

6.  Social  sel f-determi nation 

7.  Socialization 

8.  Personal  opinion 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

11.  Acquiescence  ( 2 ) 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

13-  Social  Desirability  (2) 

14.  Remote  Responses 

15-  Obvious  Responses 
16.  Ideational  Fluency 
17-  CPP  CD 

18.  CPP  C2) 

19.  CPP  (3) 

20.  CPP  (4) 

21.  CPP  (5) 

22.  CPP  (6) 


X*2J0  137  X 
104  105 


174  093 

050  088 
1  ^02  X5j}98  xx429 


1X^31 


1 


xx. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1  6 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

106 

129 

015 

027 

057 

-042 

010 

066 

013 

-020 

-105 

-047 

023 

-055 

-098 

080 

-149 

059 

-067 

-097 

-018 

X- 1 85 

-085 

-075 

-133 

-152 

-079 

-019 

052 

-037 

X- 1 98 

-089 

-oao 

100 

-079 

074 

-051 

-074 

-031 

072 

016 

076  > 

-203 

-016 

115 

016 

-109 

032 

-060 

077 

022 

X1 82 

071 

012 

119 

160 

xl8l 

121 

-056 

040 

014 

074 

-034 

X-1 75 

-046 

030 

-047 

151 

039 

047 

077 

131 

X1 71 

127 

-121 

022 

-046 

024 

-062 

-080 

026 

013 

066 

072 

-049 

-043 

010 

061 

054 

168 

-096 

-044 

-011 

028 

-163 

-134 

1 

X1 94 

124 

-026 

-135 

-056 

-025 

056  5 

-172 

-049  5 

-176 

099 

-082 

-048 

056 

-020 

1  -193 

114 

X200 

xx233 

137 

065 

X1 88 

-066 

010 

067 

-033 

-027 

-001 

-038 

1 

017 

045 

003 

004 

-012 

030 

xl8l 

073 

-007 

103 

-001 

091 

-043 

1 

XX849 

xx776 

xx878 

XX727 

003 

039 

139 

-005 

-081 

-024 

-137 

-077 

1 

XX745 

xx849 

xx628 

-046 

-017 

134 

-016 

014 

-042 

-008 

-009 

1 

xx794 

xx656 

-073 

-017 

103 

035 

-040 

-049 

056 

-006 

1 

xx697 

-029 

-009 

054 

-055 

-043 

-075 

-117 

015 

1 

055 

100 

021 

-116 

078 

016 

-062 

-046 

''  1 

XX559 

077 

-056 

-147 

066 

017 

014 

1 

-028 

-055 

-019 

124 

088 

O63 

1 

025 

-091 

132 

-107 

x- 1 7  0 

1 

080 

XX-227 

157 

045 

1 

-018 

xx275 

x209 

1 

xx231 

-146 

1 

xx341 

Decimal  points  have  been  omitted. 
r05=  .  170  Significant  at  .05  level. 
r01=  .  224  xxSi  gni  fi  cant  at  .01  level . 

N  =  133 


T 

ABLE  m 

UN  ROTATED 

FACTOR  MATRI 

X  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  SIXTEEN 

VARIABLES 

AND  SIX 

SCORES  ON  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Vari ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.  Sentence  Completion 

-053a 

-375 

-272 

229 

042 

006 

214 

126 

578 

667 

2.  Impression  Formation 

102 

-183 

-506 

-057 

-171 

-221 

023 

358 

-250 

572 

3.  Complexity 

-038 

-676 

-170 

275 

-013 

-105 

054 

-074 

-352 

706 

4.  Aestheticism 

-189 

-568 

068 

009 

-032 

-007 

-437 

-04 1 

299 

646 

5.  Theoretical 

-I65 

-668 

021 

108 

014 

087 

-236 

-194 

053 

589 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

-480 

-579 

-045 

005 

257 

-094 

038 

066 

-494 

892 

7.  Socialization  Scale 

077 

120 

-048 

190 

721 

158 

-048 

-314 

235 

760 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

-224 

-117 

-171 

139 

-595 

162 

-048 

-112 

O67 

512 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

-002 

039 

310 

061 

468 

-152 

-176 

574 

110 

716 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

-945 

-006 

000 

-022 

083 

004 

-027 

000 

-036 

902 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

-898 

132 

-049 

137 

-067 

-048 

019 

128 

044 

870 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

-870 

211 

028 

075 

-039 

304 

-037 

-080 

-057 

913 

13.  Social  Desirability  (2) 

-931 

098 

-032 

036 

052 

011 

073 

000 

000 

887 

14.  Remote  Responses 

-811 

-051 

068 

095 

128 

-110 

088 

-005 

029 

711 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

-018 

-360 

643 

-177 

-233 

330 

167 

105 

135 

795 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

-038 

-340 

726 

003 

030 

152 

191 

180 

-017 

737 

17.  CPP  (1) 

-124 

218 

1 4 1 

-521 

-168 

-090 

-295 

256 

-034 

544 

18.  CPP  (2) 

042 

112 

-082 

286 

-052 

510 

-629 

097 

-104 

781 

19.  CPP  (3) 

044 

051 

005 

592 

-146 

-395 

-161 

335 

—  1 40 

690 

20.  CPP  (4) 

038 

-085 

357 

-201 

-091 

-667 

-129 

-371 

129 

801 

21.  CPP  (5) 

124 

259 

438 

557 

-170 

-203 

-243 

-209 

103 

768 

22.  CPP  (6) 

069 

194 

152 

641 

-203 

105 

374 

055 

101 

682 

Sum  of  Squares 

4.387 

2. 

259 

1 .81 

2  1.734 

1.409 

1. 

311 

1-137 

1.072 

1.023 

16.14 

Percentage  of 
common  variance 

27-18 

13.99 

11.22 

10.74 

8.73 

8. 

12 

7.04 

6.64 

6.34 

100.00 

Percentage  of 
total  variance 

19.94 

10. 

27 

8.24 

7-88 

6.40 

5-96 

5.17 

4.87 

4.65 

73.38 

aDecima1  points  have  been  omitted  from  factor  loadings 
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TABLE  X 


VARIMAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  SIXTEEN 
VARIABLES  AND  SIX  SCORES  ON  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Vari ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.  Sentence  Completion 

Q46a 

043 

026 

055 

179 

-002 

757 

-042 

-206 

657 

2.  Impression  Formation 

-129 

046 

-079 

-294 

048 

011 

592 

028 

312 

562 

3.  Complexity 

-046 

787 

081 

012 

190 

-007 

111 

-139 

-006 

696 

4.  Aestheticism 

092 

125 

-019 

126 

753 

-019 

173 

014 

029 

639 

5.  Theoretical 

065 

399 

-041 

165 

591 

014 

089 

-135 

115 

$81 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

391 

796 

-190 

064 

135 

-025 

-082 

155 

047 

879 

7.  Socialization  Scale 

-009 

-104 

-074 

-159 

074 

057 

-037 

247 

-798 

750 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

176 

-001 

143 

021 

161 

150 

144 

-563 

253 

502 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

}  046 

-069 

122 

131 

052 

068 

068 

807 

019 

702 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

917 

103 

-105 

-003 

118 

-013 

-044 

017 

039 

880 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

900 

-003 

099 

-053 

000 

037 

089 

-010 

124 

847 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

874 

-078 

-033 

050 

008 

236 

-171 

-171 

-039 

889 

13.  Social  Desirability  (2) 

926 

040 

-052 

-021 

-009 

-007 

006 

-028 

001 

863 

14.  Remote  Responses 

800 

139 

020 

050 

059 

-130 

047 

065 

-057 

692 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

-027 

-042 

-079 

853 

148 

-010 

-008 

-066 

124 

778 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

020 

135 

078 

798 

054 

-073 

-084 

207 

008 

720 

17.  CPP  (1) 

093 

CO 

CM 

rr\ 

1 

-247 

-on 

090 

-052 

-228 

195 

511 

536 

18.  CPP  (2) 

-039 

-116 

185 

-127 

340 

727 

-246 

-016 

000 

770 

19.  CPP  C3) 

008 

195 

700 

-198 

-028 

047 

102 

215 

230 

680 

20.  CPP  (4) 

-080 

-080 

130 

-006 

288 

-794 

-199 

014 

083 

790 

21.  CPP  (5) 

-064 

-230 

763 

060 

135 

-121 

-246 

-036 

-137 

756 

22.  CPP  C6) 

020 

003 

598 

211 

-391 

153 

148 

-184 

-164 

661 

Sum  of  Squares 

4.154 

1.72  b 

1.672 

1.656 

1.460 

1.313 

1 . 301 

1.295 

1.261 

15.83 

Percentage  of 
common  variance 

26.  '24 

10.86 

IO.56 

10.46 

9.22 

8.30 

8.21 

8.18 

7.96 

99.99 

Percentage  of 
total  variance 

18.87 

7.82 

7.60 

7.53 

6.64 

5-97 

5.91 

5.89 

5.73 

71.96 

aDecima1  points  have  been  omitted  from  factor  loadings. 
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of  respondents. 

The  matrices  of  i ntercorre 1 ati ons  of  all  twenty-two  sets  of  scores 
were  calculated  for  boys  and  girls.  These  matrices  were  then  factored  by 
the  principal  axes  method  (Fruchter,  1954,  p.  99)  and  the  resulting  factor 
loadings  were  rotated  by  Kaiser's  (1958)  normal  varimax  technique  referred 
to  in  Chapter  V,  p.  36. 

For  girls,  the  first  eight  factors  having  eigenvalues  exceeding  one 
were  rotated.  The  first  nine  factors  having  eigenvalues  greater  than  one 
were  rotated  in  case  of  boys.  The  intercorrelation  matrices  and  rotated 
factor  matrices  obtained  for  girls  and  boys  are  given  in  Tables  XI,  XII,  . 
XIII,  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI. 

Findings  in  relation  to  sex  difference  will  be  discussed  in  the 
f o 1 1 owi ng  chapter. 

PART  II 

Inter/judge  Reliability  of  the  Measures  of  Levels  of  Abstractness 

Schroder  and  Streufert  (1962)  and  Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962) 
have  suggested  that  the  measures  of  levels  of  abstractness  are  more  of 
the  nature  of  trial  research  methods  than  standard  techniques  to  be 
presented  objectively  and  precisely.  In  their  scoring  of  the  Impression- 
Formation  and  Sentence  Completion  tests  they  have  obtained  an  inter-rater 
reliability.  The  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a  reliability  is  to  ascertain 
the  theoretical  consistency  (error)  in  interpreting  the  responses  to  the 
tests  by  more  than  one  rater. 

Schroder  and  Streufert  (1962)  obtained  reliability  indices  ranging 
from  .93  to  .97  (p.  34)  between  the  two  most  experienced  raters  for  the 


TABLE  XI 


Variables  ' 

1.  Sentence  Completion  1 

2.  Impression  Formation 

3.  Complexity 

4.  Aestheticism 

5.  Theoretical 

6.  Social  Self-determination 

7.  Socialization 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

13.  Social  Desirability  (2) 

14.  Remote  Responses 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

17.  CPP  (1) 

18.  CPP  C2) 

19.  CPP  (3) 

20.  CPP  (k) 

21.  CPP  (5) 

22.  CPP  (6) 


INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  GIRLS  AMONG  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES  AND  SCORES 

ON  THE  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


2  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11  12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

0193  X298 

180 

180 

X275 

-027 

073 

-101 

012 

026  -024 

007 

047 

016 

131 

-143 

-075 

-051 

-031  - 

■213 

1  198 

058 

I63 

115 

-327 

025 

-064 

-194 

-142  -221 

-207 

-193 

-038 

061 

-122 

-084 

188 

-072  - 

■187 

060 

1 

176 

xx428 

xx437 

-095 

066 

-230 

083 

000  -062 

-034 

061 

-021 

x256 

-039 

-112 

101 

019  - 

■235 

070 

1 

xx429 

I89 

101 

047 

077 

*243 

137  151 

166 

x300 

159 

x264 

-029 

-026 

068 

-015 

097  X 

-264 

1 

233 

-044 

044 

018 

193 

085  167 

138 

197 

x247: 

K3ll8 

017 

-080 

039 

160  • 

-010 

-125 

1 

-054 

-124 

-018 

090 

-022  -031 

-001 

105 

162 

X273 

-024 

-069 

077 

146 

-153 

-036 

1 

-219 

103 

001 

-096  -045 

006 

059 

209 

077 

-215 

119 

-236 

-109 

050 

-079 

1 

-236 

122 

217  *256 

174 

059 

017 

-070 

063 

-008 

-012 

-213 

-101 

131 

1 

038 

046  -Oil 

004 

044 

028 

055 

026 

069 

043 

-032 

164 

-024 

1 

XX9T3XX893 

x^42 

X5b98 

-010 

049 

194 

-061 

-073 

-032 

-150 

-087 

1^64^13 

X5boi 

-097 

-023 

173 

-062 

-031 

-054 

"1 53 

-042 

1 

XJb84 

X789 

-052 

012 

117 

023 

-088 

-100 

-089 

-113 

1 

X3b43 

-031 

on 

129 

-025 

-105 

-095 

-176 

-040 

1 

Oil 

169 

054 

-124 

-024 

-024 

-188 

-135 

1 

xx^ 

607 

044 

033 

x-279 

146 

197 

-008 

1 

-184 

000 

086 

181 

071 

050 

1 

145 

023 

091 

013 

-146 

1 

171  : 

*x-440 

174 

153 

1 

-008 

167 

203 

1 

x315 

-152 

1 

186 

1 


aDecimal  points  have  been  omitted. 
r05  =  .239  Significant  at  . 05  level. 
rOl  =  .394  XXSi gni f i cant  at  .01  level. 

N  =  68 
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UN ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  GIRLS  OF  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES 
AND  SIX  SCORES  ©W  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Van"  ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

h2j 

1.  Sentence  Completion 

-063s 

-418 

289 

-057 

-336 

-030 

216 

224 

476 

2.  Impression  Formation 

209 

-295 

472 

-038 

1 85 

129 

-129 

-437 

613 

3.  Complexity 

.  -074 

-636 

479 

-021 

-059 

04 1 

Oil 

251 

708 

4.  Aestheticism 

-292 

-481 

-169 

-131 

029 

274 

-289 

-266 

593 

5.  Theoretical 

-250 

-681 

-037 

-068 

143 

021 

-299 

-129 

659 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

-076 

-612 

122 

040 

-009 

194 

103 

434 

633 

7.  Socialization  Scale 

010 

021 

-543 

-088 

-580 

181 

085 

044 

681 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

-215 

©77 

386 

-186 

-051 

-561 

-277 

-231 

683 

9»  Agreement  Response  Scale 

-030 

004 

-402 

-164 

162 

477 

083 

-107 

468 

10,  Acquiescence  (1) 

-972 

033 

-O23 

-005 

051 

030 

063 

058 

957 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

-924 

156 

075 

-016 

092 

-026 

095 

-014 

902 

12.  Social  Desirability  (!) 

-917 

157 

-01© 

-059 

033 

-072 

007 

-052 

878 

13-  Social  Desirability  (2) 

-948 

13% 

-004 

-037. 

-016 

-031 

082 

-005 

926 

14.  Remote  Responses 

-909 

-056 

-O73 

Oil 

-012 

106 

131 

-036 

864 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

000 

-448 

-552 

-141 

-122 

-449 

-196 

-001 

781 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

-087 

-690 

-324 

-266 

012 

-176 

081 

-099 

707 

17»  CPP  (1) 

-167 

382 

-107 

-093 

412 

-092 

-540 

534 

836 

18.  CPP  (2) 

-074 

229 

-089 

-726 

-O63 

127 

-314 

291 

796 

19.  CPP  (3) 

-095 

-062 

271 

-427 

562 

293 

176 

-008 

701 

20.  CPP  (4) 

063 

-289 

-311 

535 

493 

-211 

277 

104 

846 

21.  CPP  (5) 

204 

067 

-529 

-282 

482 

-196 

161 

-033 

703 

22.  CPP  (6) 

143 

253 

222 

-552 

032 

-342 

523 

097 

839 

Sum  of  Squares 

4.  734 

2.738 

2.125 

1.582 

1.530 

T. 

269 

1 . 

217 

.1 . 

055 

1 6. 

250 

Percentage  of 

Common  Variance 

29.13 

16.31 

12.66 

9.42 

9-11 

8. 

00 

7. 

24 

5. 

69 

97« 

56 

Percentage  of 

Total  Variance 

21.59 

12.44 

9.65 

7.19 

6,95 

5- 

76 

5. 

53 

4.84 

73. 

95 

aDecima1  points  have  been  omitted  from  factor  loadings. 
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TABLE  XI II 


VARIMAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  GIRLS  OF  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES 
AND  SIX  SCORES  ON  CPP  Q.UESTIONNAI  RE 


Vari ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

h2j 

1„  Sentence  Completion 

0073 

078 

626 

-056 

0< 

>2 

088 

-137 

-194 

469 

2.  Impression  Formation 

-235 

068 

037 

610 

061 

-227 

-176 

-288 

602 

3.  Complexity 

058 

204 

705 

271 

017 

-180 

-230 

017 

701 

4.  Aestheticism 

204 

505 

075 

185 

159 

-431 

181 

-067 

585 

5.  Theoretical 

133 

606 

244 

261 

-028 

-364 

-049 

050 

651 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

-012 

185 

724 

075 

-1; 

JO 

-087 

153 

113 

625 

7.  Socialization  Scale 

-014 

155 

006 

-651 

2! 

52 

-033 

347 

-195 

671 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

186 

102 

-150 

157 

21 

34 

082 

-730 

006 

673 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

052 

077 

-215 

044 

097 

-041 

627 

-005 

461 

10„  Acquiescence  (1) 

957 

041 

102 

-007 

002 

-056 

016 

092 

939 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

934 

058 

006 

064 

007 

017 

-062 

053 

886 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

917 

026 

-060 

-009 

072 

-015 

-090 

067 

863 

13.  Social  Desirability  (2) 

949 

-002 

022 

-047 

057 

001 

-048 

030 

909 

14.  Remote  Responses 

897 

098 

122 

-020 

-008 

-093 

099 

-053 

851 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

-075 

767 

^036 

-369 

-079 

004 

-128 

125 

769 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

023 

790 

216 

001 

-078 

070 

073 

-104 

699 

17.  CPP  (1) 

111 

-008 

-076 

042 

046 

-076 

-048 

892 

826 

18.  CPP  (2) 

051 

098 

-042 

-016 

709 

221 

143 

445 

784 

19.  CPP  (3) 

133 

010 

071 

701 

1 

03 

263 

285 

123 

690 

20.  CPP  (4) 

-043 

176 

002 

007 

-878 

009 

126 

115 

833 

21.  CPP  (5) 

133 

364 

-423 

050 

-212 

418 

297 

236 

695 

22.  CPP  (6) 

-040 

-085 

007 

112 

173 

868 

-124 

-092 

829 

Sum  of  Squares 

4,549 

2.157 

1.817 

I.658 

1 

.547 

1.496 

1.477 

1.310 

16.011 

Percentage  of 
common  variances 

28,41 

13-03 

11.35 

10.02 

s 

1.38 

9.04 

8.92 

7.91 

98,06 

Percentage  of 
total  variances 

20.67 

9.80 

8.26 

7»53 

7 

.03 

6.80 

6.71 

5.95 

72.75 

aDecimal  points  have  been  omitted  from  factor  loadings. 
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TABLE  XIV 

INTERCORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  BOYS  AMONG  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES  AND  SCORES 

ON  THE  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE  


Vari able 


1 


8 


10 


1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

134  • 

-064 

024 

137 

013 

-125 

-061  - 

-031 

104  - 

078 

030 

050 

127 

-061 

126 

208 

-195 

x-286 

-011  - 

■018 

066  - 

015 

-118  - 

091 

-206 

-130 

-034 

098 

052 

-067 

XX399 

086 

130  - 

-011 

025  - 

01 1 

-142 

-182 

032 

045 

X226 

022 

-054 

072 

050 

173 

-081 

003 

-056 

-113 

-021 

104 

124 

-042 

x-230 

089  - 

-082  - 

-083 

-076  - 

-016 

-128 

-094 

051 

-019 

-040 

094 

-177 

-018 

-098 

-089 

- 1 86  x 

-244 

X-247 

-172 

-140 

000 

xx-538 

-153 

-153 

099 

018 

016 

016 

-012 

x258 

206 

105 

040 

143 

-065 

-056 

1,51 

-029 

145 

056  * 

-237 

5  055 

045 

007 

-123 

031 

x284 

126 

-086 

I65 

030 

018 

-063 

x237 

057 

-150 

-126 

-068 

060 

O65 

170 

-113 

-014 

-113 

-010 

1 

209 

xx397 

-023 

047 

-017 

089 

O65 

164 

-027 

1 1 1 

119 

1 

x259 

053 

-159 

-076 

060 

118 

-052 

051 

xx314 

115 

1 

007 

-041 

-O63 

-154 

-176 

096 

-054 

000 

192 

1 

126 

037 

-071 

-090 

186 

094 

068 

002 

1 

xx532 

105 

-124 

-061 

000 

-147 

023 

1 

088 

-094 

r087 

086 

105 

076 

1 

-08l 

222 

175 

x268 

x-23 1 

1 

032 

-034 

176 

-019 

1 

-027 

xx3  26 

162 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


Sentence  Completion  1 

Impression  Formation 
Complexi  ty 
Aestheti ci sm 
Theoreti cal 

Social  Self-determination 
Soci al i zati  on 
Personal  Opinion 
Agreement  Response  Scale 
Acquiescence  (1) 
Acquiescence  (2) 

Social  Desirability  Cl) 
Social  Desirability  (2) 
Remote  Responses 
Obvious  Responses 
Ideational  Fluency 
CPP  (1) 

CPP  C 2 ) 

CPP  (3) 

CPP  (4) 

CPP  (5) 

CPP  C6) 


xx 


339 
1 


a  163  076  163 

043  008  -065 


1 


-081  261  192 
087  056  152 
251  xx386  xx419  -065  135 
xx-426  105  -188  166 

1  222  -029  037 

1  112  145 

1  -199 


I 


1 32  084 

-082  -096 
101  098 

-040  -046 
-106  146 

1 60  064 


1  - 


152  -106 
152  x255 
1  -060 
1 


1  XV*1 


aDeeima1  points  have  been  omitted. 
Significant  at  .05  level. 


r05=  .244 

rOI  = .319  XXSi gni f i cant  at  .01  level. 
N  =  65 


• 
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TABLE  XV 

UNROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  BOYS  OF  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES 
AND  SIX  SO) RES  ON  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Vari  ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

“5 - 

7 

8 

9 

h2i 

1.  Sentence  Completion 

-21 83 

-396 

-039 

179 

429 

-113 

121 

547 

007 

748 

2.  Impression  Formation 

-109 

-377 

077 

473 

484 

076 

-034 

-044 

098 

636 

3.  Complexity 

-716 

-255 

-054 

-185 

-093 

-122 

121 

-138 

047 

674 

4.  Aestheticism 

-571 

065 

-221 

-124 

074 

305 

011 

031 

-534 

779 

5.  Theoretical 

-671 

-090 

-129 

-085 

-158 

065 

-181 

I65 

-179 

603 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

-561 

012 

112 

102 

-136 

-448 

148 

-406 

148 

765 

7.  Socialization  Scale 

020 

-345 

691 

008 

-021 

-177 

225 

206 

-036 

723 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

-242 

-134 

-508 

447 

-084 

143 

318 

-045 

173 

699 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale  (5. 

036 

092 

072 

-211 

227 

-631 

494 

059 

-186 

791 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

-122 

038 

-393 

320 

-363 

-258 

008 

338 

036 

587 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

305 

-214 

-599 

292 

108 

-238 

-017 

151 

-061 

678 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

396 

-231 

-375 

124 

-263 

004 

209 

-309 

063 

578 

13-  Social  Desirability  (2) 

125 

-291 

-455 

166 

114 

-356 

-281 

-338 

-307 

762 

14.  Remote  Responses 

-147 

-186 

-110 

-099 

486 

334 

059 

-161 

418 

629 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

-240 

547 

-538 

-261 

249 

038 

-083 

158 

205 

851 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

-003 

507 

-287 

-466 

093 

-259 

241 

076 

220 

744 

17.  CPP  (1) 

336 

553 

002 

356 

,79 

079 

194 

177 

-169 

681 

18.  CPP  (2) 

-066 

-233 

-044 

070 

-548 

199 

266 

343 

146 

615 

19-  CPP  (3) 

053 

-468 

-115 

-342 

305 

-028 

139 

-015 

-041 

467 

20.  CPP  (4) 

030 

124 

-086 

016 

089 

380 

596 

-196 

-379 

713 

21.  CPP  (5) 

296 

-477 

-239 

-508 

-163 

I69 

3U 

-011 

055 

786 

22.  CPP  (6) 

264 

-348 

-232 

-541 

-041 

-031 

-326 

170 

-121 

689 

Sum  of  Squares 

2.361 

2.241 

2.207 

1.892 

1.528 

1.431 

1.359 

1.181  .998 

15.198 

Percentage  of 

Common  Variance 

15.53 

14.74 

14.52 

12.45 

10.05 

9.41 

8.94 

7.77 

6.56 

99.97 

Percentage  of 

Total  Variance 

10.73 

10.18 

10.03 

8.60 

6.94 

6.50 

6.17 

5.36 

1  4.08 

68.59 

aDecima1  points  have  been 

omitted  from 

factor 

loadi ngs. 

• 
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TABLE  XVI 

VARI MAX  ROTATED  FACTOR  MATRIX  FOR  BOYS  OF  SIXTEEN  VARIABLES 

AND  SIX  SCORES  ON  CPP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

54 

Vari ables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

«  2  - 

h  J 

1.  Sentence  Completion 

091 a 

-098 

-00® 

-114 

2 

’43 

686 

22J 

315 

-I65 

739 

2.  Impression  Formation 

-146 

-257 

162 

043 

-036 

701 

-092 

-103 

020 

628 

3.  Complexity 

147 

028 

-079 

681 

] 

89 

106 

096 

0%6 

000 

666 

4.  Aestheticism 

004 

114 

036 

065 

804 

001 

-048 

-058 

315 

769 

5.  Theoretical 

003 

045 

-044 

286 

671 

009 

178 

-106 

-133 

597 

6.  Social  Self-Determination 

-268 

-021 

039 

807 

016 

-038 

002 

175 

-020 

758 

7.  Socia 1 i zati on  Scale 

062 

-619 

-390 

O58 

-09® 

122 

-025 

365 

-125 

714 

8.  Personal  Opinion 

-106 

151 

238 

220 

-005 

317 

534 

-195 

351 

686 

9.  Agreement  Response  Scale 

044 

O76 

048 

128 

-095 

-028 

-O82 

854 

099 

782 

10.  Acquiescence  (1) 

-186 

110 

243 

014 

090 

-071 

653 

075 

-167 

579 

11.  Acquiescence  (2) 

096 

115 

637 

-242 

-132 

210 

333 

098 

-034 

669 

12.  Social  Desirability  (1) 

241 

-052 

393 

034 

-410 

-138 

251 

-152 

287 

572 

13.  Social  Desirability  (2) 

091 

-O63 

845 

090 

032 

013 

-107 

009 

-064 

752 

14.  Remote  Responses 

216 

265 

-138 

151 

104 

562 

-218 

-273 

123 

622 

15.  Obvious  Responses 

-079 

889 

-007 

-055 

203 

035 

005 

-012 

-048 

845 

16.  Ideational  Fluency 

077 

724 

-136 

050 

114 

-207 

-108 

363 

009 

739 

17.  CPP  CD 

-491 

147 

-006 

-525 

153 

-023 

01% 

176 

281 

672 

18.  CPP  C2) 

180 

-181 

-268 

020 

018 

-087 

667 

-118 

058 

607 

19.  CPP  (3) 

562 

-029 

098 

048 

029 

279 

-150 

I67 

053 

460 

20.  CPP  (4) 

027 

-002 

-056 

-104 

103 

-022 

-035 

088 

817 

702 

21.  CPP  C5) 

822 

-013 

-020 

-020 

- 

160 

-077 

151 

-002 

211 

775 

22.  CPP  (6) 

664 

041 

185 

-227 

121 

-158 

-077 

-025 

-325 

680 

Sum  of  Squares 

2.015 

1-977 

1.738 

1.721 

1 

.662 

I.636 

1.552 

1.383 

1.329 

15.013 

Percentage  of 
common  variance 

13-42 

13.16 

11.59 

11.46 

11 

.07 

10.90 

10.33 

9-21 

8.86 

1 00.  00 

Percentage  of 
total  variance 

9.15 

8.98 

7-90 

7.82 

7 

-55 

7-43 

7-05 

6.28 

6.04 

68.20 

aDecima1  points  have  been  omitted  from  factor  loadings. 
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Sentence  Completion  test. 

Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962)  have  reported  reliability  coefficients 
ranging  from  .82  to  .85  (p.  11)  in  comparing  two  judges'  ratings  of  the 
Impression  Formation  test  answered  by  high  school  and  college  students. 

In  the  present  study,  the  interjudge  reliability  was  obtained  for 
the  two  measures  of  concrete-abst ract  conceptualizing.  Responses  from  a 
sample  of  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls  selected  at  random,  have 
been  scored  by  two  judges  (one  being  the  writer),  and  the  results  are 
reported  in  Table  XVII. 

The  total  reliability  index  for  the  Sentence  Completion  test  is 
.99  and  for  the  Impression  Formation  test  is  .92.  Reliability  indices 
for  boys  and  girls  ranged  between  .84  and  .93  for  both  the  tests  as  shown 
in  Table  XVII.  This  supports  the  contention  of  Schroder  and  Streufert 
that  qualified  judges'  ratings  of  responses  to  the  measures  of  levels  of 
abstractness  (Sentence  Completion  and  Impression  Formation  tests)  are 
reliable. 


TABLE  XVII 

INTERJUDGE  RELIABILITY 

Sentence  Completion  Test  Impression  Formation  Test 


0  ve  r 

all 

(N  50) 

.99 

.92 

Boys 

(N 

25) 

.85 

.93 

Girls 

(N 

25) 

.84 

.91 

CHAPTER  VII 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

HYPOTHESIS  ONE 

The  first  hypothesis  as  stated  in  Chapter  III  (p.22)  is:  Factor 
analysis  of  test  and  inventories  measuring  Concrete-Abstract  Concep¬ 
tualizing,  Spontaneity,  Social  Desirability,  Agreeing  Response  Set, 
Dogmatism,  Acquiescence,  Creativity  and  Cha racte ri st i cs  Preferred  by 
Parents  will  yield  a  general  factor  and  this  factor  will  account  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  common  variance. 

Intercorrelations  of  all  the  tests  and  inventories  are  presented  in 
Table  VIII,  the  unrotated  factor  loadings  in  Table  IX  and  the  varimax 
rotated  factor  loadings  in  Table  X.  Examination  of  unrotated  and  rotated 
factor  loadings  clearly  indicates  that  hypothesis  one  is  not  supported  by 
the  results  obtained.  In  the  rotated  factor  loadings  no  common  factor 
emerged  and  no  single  factor  accounted  for  a  major  portion  of  the  common 
va  ri  a  nee . 

The  obtained  factors  in  the  rotated  factor  matrix  in  Table  X,  are  of 
considerable  interest  and  each  factor  will  be  considered  briefly. 

Factor  1 

Acquiescence  (1),  Acquiescence  (2),  Social  Desirability  (1), 

Social  Desirability  (2)  and  Remote  Responses  variables  have  high  positive 
loadings  on  this  factor.  The  high  positive  loading  of  Remote  Responses 
on  Factor  1  makes  it  difficult  to  interpret  Factor  1.  Remote  Responses 
are  the  unusual  responses  given  to  the  stimulus  items  on  Creative  Thinking 
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Tests.  As  explained  earlier  in  Chapter  IV,  Remote  Responses  measure  the 
factor  of  originality.  Theoretically,  the  individual  making  Remote 
Responses  will  not  show  a  conforming  pattern  of  behavior  characterized  by 
acquiescence  and  social  desirability. 

Edwards'  (1957)  measure  of  Social  Desirability  named  as  Socialization 
Scale  in  this  study,  and  Couch  and  Keniston's  (I960)  Agreement  Response 
Scale,  which  is  regarded  as  a  measure  of  Acquiescence  have  very  small 
loadings  on  Factor  1.  This  also  is  theoretically  unexpected.  Further 
discussion  will  follow,  after  discussing  the  findings  in  relation  to 
hypothe si s  one . 

Factor  2 

Complexity  and  Social  Self-Determination  sub-tests  of  ISSD  load  high 
on  factor  2.  In  Burkhart's  (1962)  study,  spontaneous  and  creative 
individuals  have  a  preference  for  complexity.  Items  in  the  Social  Self- 
Determination  sub-test  indicated  a  less  socialized  orientation  and  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  an  independent  attitude,  free  from  group  pressure.  Factor  2 
appears  to  reflect  a  preference  for  stimulus  variation  and  freedom  from 
group  restrictions. 

Factor  3 

CPP  (3),  CPP  (5)  and  CPP  (6)  have  high  positive  loadings  on  Factor 
3.  The  items  under  CPP  (3)  reflect  a  sociable  and  a  less  critical  orien¬ 
tation.  The  subjects  rating  of  the  characteri sti cs  such  as  one  who  has 
his  own  convictions,  talks  little,  listens  to  others  in  making  plans  and 
is  exciting,  as  preferred  by  parents  in  high  school  students  are  given 
in  Table  VI.  CPP  (5)  and  CPP  (6)  are  reflections  of  a  sociable  as  well 
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as  a  more  critical  orientation  of  the  individual,  as  given  in  Table  VI. 

The  individual  who  has  his  own  con  vi  ctions  as  we  11  as  listens  to  others 
in  making  plans  shows  the  dependence  on  as  well  as  independence  from  the 
external  source.  Such  an  individual  cannot  be  critical,  because  of  his 
dependence  on  others. 

Factor  4 

Variables  of  Obvious  Responses  and  Ideational  Fluency  have  high 
positive  loadings  on  factor  4.  Both  the  variables  are  indicators  of  the 
production  of  usual  ideas  in  a  creative  thinking  measure,  as  described  by 
Christensen,  Merri field,  and  Guilford  (1962).  Such  loadings  on  factor  4 
seem  plausible  and  the  factor  may  be  identified  as  Ideational  Fluency. 

Factor  5 

Aestheticism  and  Theoretical  sub-tests  have  high  positive  loadings  on 
factor  5.  In  a  sample  of  creative  architects,  MacKinnon  (1962)  found  pre¬ 
ference  for  aesthetic  and  theoretical  values  by  using  the  A1 1 port-Vernon 
Scale  of  values.  Burkhart  (1962)  showed  that  spontaneous  students  have 
preference  for  high  aesthetic  orientation.  Blatt  and  Stein  (1959)  found 
that  the  efficiency  in  the  problem-solving  situation  had  a  highly  signi¬ 
ficant  positive  correlation  with  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  Allport- 
Vernon-Li  ndzey  Scale  of  values.  Factor  5  can  be  called  an  abstractness 
factor,  as  it  reveals  the  underlying  relationship  between  the  Theoretical 
and  the  Aesthetic  orientation  resulting  in  high  factor  loadings. 

Factor  6 


CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4)  have  high  loadings  of  opposite  polarity  on  factor  6. 
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Examination  of  the  unrotated  factor  II  in  Table  VI  shows  that  stu¬ 
dents  rate  the  parents'  preference  for  an  individual  who  is  respectful, 
discusses  things  with  parents,  is  cheerful,  has  good  manners  and  seeks 
responsibility.  All  these  characteristics  in  the  unrotated  factor  II 
reflect  a  positive  approach  to  people  with  an  emphasis  on  social  skill. 

The  unrotated  factor  IV  has  characteristics  of  being  respectful, 
occasionally  sad,  impulsive,  seeking  responsibility  and  getting  good  marks 
as  given  in  Table  VI.  Factor  IV  in  Table  VI  appears  to  be  ambiguous  and 
cannot  be  labelled  as  a  clear  sociability  factor.  Hence  the  negative 
relationship  between  CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4)  cannot  be  adequately  explained. 

Factor  7 

The  measures  of  concrete-abstract  conceptualizing,  that  is  Sentence 
Completion  and  Impression  Formation  Tests  have  high  positive  loadings. 
Since  these  tests  measure  the  variable  of  abstractness,  factor  7  can  be 
identified  as  an  Abstractness  Factor. 

The  correlation  of  .83  between  the  two  measures  of  levels  of 
abstractness  reported  by  Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962)  revealed  the 
theoretical  consistency  between  the  two  tests.  Factor  7  reaffirms  the 
findings  of  Streufert  and  Schroder  (1962). 

Factor  8 

Personal  Opinion  Scale  or  Dogmatism  Scale  by  Rokeach  ( 1 9 60 )  has 
negative  loading  on  factor  8.  Couch  and  Keniston's  (i960)  Agreement 
Response  Scale  has  a  high  positive  loading  on  factor  8  which  is  a  measure 
of  acquiescence.  The  purpose  of  the  Personal  Opinion  scale  is  to  measure 
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Dogmatism  or  the  conforming  beliefs  of  the  individual.  The  relationship 
revealed  in  factor  8  between  the  Personal  Opinion  Scale  and  the  Agreement 
Response  Scale  does  not  seem  theoretically  plausible. 

Factor  9 

Socialization  Scale  or  Edwards'  (1957)  Social  Desirability  Scale  has 
negative  loading  on  factor  9.  CPP  (1)  has  positive  loading  on  factor  9. 
Characteristics  of  the  unrotated  factor  1  in  Table  VI  reflect  an  agreeable 
disposition  of  the  individual.  The  subjects'  rating  of  the  parents'  pre¬ 
ference  of  an  individual  who  is  agreeable,  serious,  talks  little  and  does 
not  ask  a  lot  of  questions,  does  what  parents  say,  has  good  manners,  is 
polite,  has  friends  from  good  houses,  and  gets  good  marks,  clearly 
reveal  an  authoritarian  disposition.  These  characteristics  will  reflect 
a  socially  desirable  behavior  of  an  individual  scoring  high  in  CPP  (l). 
Theoretically,  it  was  expected  that  CPP  (l)  and  Socialization  Scale  should 
have  shown  a  positive  relationship  .  Loadings  on  factor  9 

seem  to  be  theoretically  inconsistent. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  the  factor  analytic  findings  on 
TableXseem  to  contradict  existing  theoretical  formulations.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  Remote  Responses  on  the  one  hand  and  Acquiescence  and  Social 
Desirability  on  the  other,  as  revealed  in  factor  1  may  be  due  to  the 
cultural  differences  between  the  American  and  Canadian  population. 
Responses  measuring  creativity  were  standardized  on  an  urban  American 
sample  and  the  test  is  employed  in  the  present  study  on  a  western  Canadian 
sample.  It  is  conceivable  that  what  is  unusual  in  one  culture,  may  be 
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common  in  another  culture.  This  may  partly  explain  the  observed  difference 
in  the  relationship  between  Remote  Responses,  and  Acquiescence  and  Social 
Desirability  in  the  present  sample.  Moreover,  Messick's  (1962)  measures  of 
Acquiescence  and  Social  Desirability  have  not  been  standardized  on  the  high 
school  population.  The  present  study  is  based  on  a  sample  of  high  school 
adolescents.  The  difference  in  population  surveyed  may  account  for  the 
relationship  revealed  between  Remote  Responses,  and  Acquiescence  and  Social 
Desi  rabi  1  i  ty. 

Thorndike  (1962)  found  out  the  relationship  of  a  low  magnitude,  between 

the  divergent  thinking  tests  of  creativity  and  the  general  factor  of  intelligence 

He  commented  on  the  validity  of  the  creative  measures  as: 

...  this  is  rather  a  more  nebulous  and  loosely  formed  domain  than 
that  of  conventional  i nte 1 1 ect . . . . We  will  be  well  advised  to  use 
the  term  ’’test  of  creativity”  with  even  more  circumspection  than 
we  are  learning  to  use  in  speaking  of  test'-  of  intelligence,  (p.  5^) 

The  implication  of  Thorndike's  statement  leads  one  to  question  the 

inferences  drawn  from  certain  test  results  in  the  present  study.  The 

measures  used  to  determine  the  factors  that  may  be  related  to  concrete- 

abstract  conceptualizing  do  not  seem  to  measure  a  general  factor  as  inferred 

from  the  theoretical  assumptions  underlying  the  various  tests  and  inventories. 

HYPOTHESIS  TWO 

Stated  in  Chapter  III  (p.  22)  the  second  hypothesis  is:  Scores  based 
on  factor  analysis  of  the  Characteristics  Preferred  by  Parents  of  the  high 
school  students  will  be  related  to  concrete-abstract  measures. 

Six  factors  have  been  obtained  by  factor  analyzing  the  CPP  Questionnaire, 
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which  represents  the  cha racte ri st i cs  of  four  conceptual  systems  according 
to  Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schroder's  (1961)  classification.  These  factors  and 
their  i  nte  r  pretat  i  on  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Examining  the  CPP  loadings  as  presented  in  Table  X  it  has  been  found 
that  CPP  has  not  shown  any  relationship  with  other  tests  and  inventories. 

Factor  3 

CPP  (3)  and  CPP  (6)  have  high  loadings  on  factor  3  in  Table  X.  The 
interpretation  of  CPP  (3)  in  the  unrotated  factor  III  of  Table  VI  is 
difficult  to  make.  According  to  students'  rating,  parents  prefer  an 
individual  who  has  his  own  convictions,  talks  little,  listens  to  others  in 
making  his  plans  and  is  exciting.  Factor  III  is  ambiguous  because  of  the 
opposing  cha racte ri st i cs  rated  by  the  students. 

Factor  VI  in  Table  VI  indicates  a  critical  and  sociable  disposition. 
Theoretically  the  relationship  between  CPP  (3)  and  CPP  (6)  does  not  seem  to 
be  tenable. 

Factor  6 

CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4)  have  high  loadings  on  factor  6.  CPP  (2)  as 
shown  in  unrotated  Factor  II  of  Table  VI  reflects  social  skill  and 
positive  approach  to  be  socialized.  CPP  (4)  as  interpreted  in  factor  IV 
in  Table  VI  reflects  an  ext  rave rted  orientation,  relatively  less  deliberate 
in  social  manners.  The  relationship  between  CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4)  is  not  of 
an  expected  order. 

Factor  9 


Socialization  Scale  or  Edwards  (1957)  Social  Desirability  Scale  and 
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CPP  (1)  have  bipolarly  opposite  relationship  and  they  load  on  factor  9. 
Parents  prefer  an  "agreeable"  individual  as  rated  by  subjects  in  factor  I, 
Table  VI.  The  characteri  sti  cs  of  factor  I  in  Table  I  reflect  a  highly 
authoritarian  and  socially  desirable  trend.  Theoretically,  a  person 
scoring  high  in  Score  I  will  behave  in  a  socially  desirable  way.  The 
findings  in  factor  9  do  not  support  the  theoretical  contention. 

The  weighted  scores  on  the  unrotated  factors  obtained  from  CPP 
Questionnaire  were  correlated  with  other  sixteen  variables.  Inspection 
of  Table  VIII  shows  that  the  i ntercor re  1 ations  between  the  six  scores  on 
CPP  Questionnaire  and  sixteen  variables  are  low.  The  CPP  weighted  scores 
did  not  relate  to  the  concrete-abst ract  dimension  in  a  meaningful  way.  The 
reason  for  a  lack  of  correlation  between  the  CPP  weighted  scores  and  other 
variables  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any 
systematic  relationship  between  the  CPP  weighted  scores  and  a  "non-existent" 
Concrete-Abstract  Dimension  as  stated  in  discussing  hypothesis  one,  earlier 
in  this  chapter . 

Secondly,  instead  of  utilizing  the  factor  scores,  the  weighted  scores 
on  unrotated  factors  of  the  CPP  items  were  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
i ntercor re  1  at i on.  These  weighted  scores  contain  more  contaminating 
influences  than  the  factor  scores  and  are  less  valid  indicators  of  a 
person's  location  in  the  factor  space,  as  they  are  more  prone  to  be 
influenced  by  sources  of  error. 

The  reason  for  not  utilizing  factor  scores  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  an  inversion  of  the  22  x  22  correlation  matrix  to  substitute  in  the 
following  equation: 
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F  =  a'r_1Z 

where  F  =  factor  scores 

A  =  factor  loadings 
R  =  Correlation  Matrix 
Z  =  Standard  Scores 

However,  further  work  in  the  area  should  contain  factor  scores  in 
order  to  clarify  the  extent  of  error  which  may  have  entered  here.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  weighted  scores  often  clearly  approximate  factor  scores 
and  error  from  this  source  can  be  minimal. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  controls  that  may  be  used  in  future  inves¬ 
tigations  is  to  have  system  specific  scorings  of  the  Concrete-Abstract 
Dimension  measures,  as  suggested  by  Schroder  and  Streufer.t  (1962,  p .  1 2 ) 
and  correlate  the  scores  with  the  scores  on  CPP  Questionnaire.  In  the 
present  investigation  a  dimensional  rating  of  the  Concrete- Abst ract 
questionnaires  (based  on  a  summation  scores  on  all  the  items)  was  done  in 
order  to  use  the  scores  for  corre 1 ati ona 1  purposes  (Schroder  and  Streufert, 

1962,  p. 10). 


HYPOTHESIS  THREE 

The  third  hypothesis  stated  in  Chapter  III  (p.22)  is:  Differences  in 
the  pattern  of  intercorrelations  between  scores  on  tests  of  Acquiescence, 
Social  Desirability,  Creativity,  Spontaneity,  Agreeing  Response  Set, 
Dogmatism,  Cha racteri sti cs  Preferred  by  Parents  and  Measures  of  Abstractness 
will  be  related  to  the  sex  of  the  respondents. 

The  i nte rcor re  1  at i ons  among  the  tests  and  scores  on  CPP  Questionnaire 
have  been  presented  in  Table  XI  for  girls  and  in  Table  XIV  for  boys.  The 
unrotated  factor  matrices  are  presented  in  Table  XII  for  girls  and  in  Table 
XV  for  boys.  The  varimax  rotated  factor  matrices  for  girls  and  boys 
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are  presented  in  Table  XIII  and  Table  XVI  respectively. 

The  findings  on  sex  differences,  if  any,  will  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  the  rotated  factors  as  presented  in  Tables  XIII  and  XVI  for  girls  and  boys. 
Discussion  of  the  findings  as  presented  in  Table  XIII  will  follow  the  discussion 
of  the  findings  as  presented  in  Table  XVI. 

Interpretation  of  varimax  rotated  factor  loadings  for  girls 

Factor  1.  In  case  of  girls.  Acquiescence  Scale  (l)  and  Acquiescence 
Scale  (2),  Social  Desirability  Scale  (l)  and  Social  Desirability  Scale  (2) 
and  Remote  Responses  have  high  positive  loadings  on  Factor  1.  The  high 
loadings  of  Remote  Responses  do  not  seem  plausible  with  the  high  loadings  of 
Acquiescence  and  Social  Desirability.  In  case  of  boys,  Acquiescence  (2)  and 
Social  Desirability  (2)  have  high  loadings  on  Factor  3  in  Table  XVI.  Remote 
Responses  have  high  loadings  on  factor  VI  in  Table  XVI. 

Factor  2.  Aestheticism  and  Theoretical  sub-tests  of  ISSD,  Obvious 
Responses  and  Ideational  Fluency  have  high  positive  loadings  on  Factor  2,  in 
case  of  girls.  In  case  of  boys,  Aestheticism  and  Theoretical  sub-tests  have 
high  loadings  on  Factor  II  in  Table  XVI.  It  seems  there  is  something  in 
common  that  is  measured  by  Factor  II  in  Table  XIII  and  XVI.  As  discussed 
earlier,  Aesthetic  and  Theoretical  preferences  are  indicators  of  a  creative 
disposition.  Ideational  Fluency  and  Obvious  Responses  are  measures  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  usual  ideas  in  the  creative  thinking  test.  Hence,  Factor  2  can  be 
called  a  factor  of  divergent  thinking. 

Factor  3.  Sentence  Completion  Test,  Complexity  and  Social-Self 
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Determination  sub-tests  of  ISSD  have  high  positive  loadings  on  factor  3» 
The  above  loadings  seem  to  indicate  an  abstract  but  independent 
disposition.  Sentence  completion  as  well  as  complexity  measures  are 
indicators  of  the  variable  of  abstractness  whereas  the  items  in  the  Social 
Self-Determination  present  an  attitude  of  the  individual  free  from  group 
pressure.  Factor  3  can  be  named  as  abst ract -i ndependent  orientation. 
Complexity  and  Social  Self-Determination  have  high  loadings  on  factor  4 
in  case  of  boys.  Sentence  Completion  Test  has  high  loadings  on  factor  6 
in  Table  XV I.  These  loadings  on  factors  4  and  6  in  case  of  boys  will  be 
discussed  while  discussing  the  factorial  structure  of  boys  as  presented 
in  Table  XVI. 

Factor  4.  In  case  of  girls,  Impression  Formation  Test  and  CPP  (3) 
have  high  positive  loadings  on  factor  4.  Socialization  Scale  or  Edwards' 
(1957)  Social  Desirability  Scale  has  a  negative  loading  on  factor  4. 
Socialization  or  Edwards'  (1957)  Social  Desirability  Scale  has  a  negative 
loading  on  factor  2  in  case  of  boys  and  CPP  (3)  has  a  positive  loading  on 
factor  I  in  Table  XVI.  Impression  Formation  Test  has  a  high  loading  on 
factor  VI  in  Table  XVI.  Other  loadings  of  interest  will  be  discussed 
briefly  when  the  factorial  structure  of  boys  is  discussed  later. 

Impression  Formation  Test  is  a  measure  of  level  of  astractness. 

The  relationship  between  the  Impression  Formation  measure  and  Social 
Desirability  measure  should  be  negative  according  to  the  theoretical 
framework.  The  unrotated  f actor  n I  of  CPP  (3)  in  Table  VI  shows  preference 
for  an  agreeable  disposition.  Students  rate  the  parents'  preference  for 
an  individual  having  his  own  con vi ct i ons ,  who  talks  little,  listens  to 
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others  in  making  his  plans  as  well  as  being  exciting.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  ambiguity  in  the  loadings  on  being  exciting  and  listening  to  others 
in  making  plans.  It  is  not  clear  how  CPP  (3)  may  relate  to  Impression 
Formation  measure  as  revealed  in  factor  4. 

Factor  5«  CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4)  have  high  and  bipolarly  opposite 
loadings  on  factor  5  in  case  of  girls.  CPP  (2)  has  a  high  loading  on 
factor  7  and  CPP  (4)  has  a  high  loading  on  factor  9  in  Table  XVI.  The 
unrotated  factor  II  in  Table  VI  reflects  a  preference  for  social  skill  or 
sociable  orientation.  Loadings  on  the  unrotated  factor  IV  in  Table  VI  do 
not  indicate  any  orientation  clearly  enough  to  justify  the  negative 
relationship  between  CPP  (2)  and  CPP  (4).  The  ambiguity  in  interpreting 
factor  IV  may  be  due  to  the  loading  on  "impulsive",  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  clear  to  some  students.  Again  parents'  preference  for  a  high 
school  student  who  is  "occasionally  sad"  but  "impulsive"  makes  the 
unrotated  factor  IV  difficult  to  interpret.  Hence  nothing  could  be  said 
about  the  meaning  of  factor  V  in  Table  XIII. 

Factor  6.  Girls  data  show  that  CPP(6)  has  high  positive  loading 
on  factor  6.  CPP(6)  has  a  negative  loading  on  factor  9  in  Table  XVI.  The 
unrotated  factor  VI  in  Table  VI,  marks  the  preference  for  a  sociable  and 
abstract  orientation  of  the  individual.  Parents  prefer  a  high  schoo 1 
adolescent  to  listen  to  others  in  making  his  plans  which  may  mean  he  be 
open  and  receptive  to  new  ideas.  Preferences  for  being  popular,  critical 
and  making  friends  according  to  one's  own  taste  also  correspond  with  a 
critical  but  sociable  orientation.  Factor  VI  in  Table  XIII  may  be 
identified  as  a  factor  of  sociability. 
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Factor  ~J .  Personal  Opinion  Scale  and  Agreement  Response  Scale 
have  shown  bipolarly  opposite  loadings  on  factor  7  in  case  of  girls. 
Personal  Opinion  or  Dogmatism  Scale  by  Rokeach  (i960)  has  high  positive 
loadings  on  factor  7  in  case  of  boys.  Agreement  Response  Scale  by  Couch 
and  Keniston  (i960)  has  a  high  positive  loading  on  factor  Will  in  Table 
XVI.  Rokeach  ( 1 9 60 )  devised  Dogmatism  Scale  or  Personal  Opinion  Scale 
to  measure  the  conforming  belief  system  of  the  individual.  Couch  and 
Keniston 's  (i960)  measure  of  Agreement  Response  Scale  is  an  indicator 
of  acuqi escence .  A  dogmatic  individual  should  exhibit  an  acquiescent 
behavior.  The  findings  in  factor  7  are  theoretically  unexpected. 

Factor  8.  Girls'  data  show  that  CPP  (1)  has  high  loading  on 
factor  8.  CPP  (1)  has  a  negative  loading  on  factor  4  in  case  of  boys. 

The  unrotated  factor  I  in  Table  VI  marks  the  parents'  preference  for  an 
agreeable  and  authoritarian  disposition. 

Interpretation  of  varimax  rotated  factor  loadings  for  boys 

Factor  1 .  In  case  of  boys  in  Table  XVI  CPP  scores  (3),  (5)  and 
(6)  have  high  loadings.  Loadings  of  scores  (5)  and  (6)  can  be  justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  abstract  predisposition  that  is  noted  in  the  charac¬ 
teristics  presented  in  Tables  VI.  Score  (5)  indicates  an  extraverted 
orientation.  Score  (6)  shows  an  extraverted  as  well  as  sociable 
orientation.  Score  (3)  combines  cha racte ri st i cs  of  a  sociable  and  an 
agreeable  nature.  It  is  not  clearly  seen  how  scores  (3),  (5)  and  (6)  have 
anything  in  common  to  load  on  factor  1  in  case  of  boys.  The  loadings  on 
factor  1  in  case  of  girls  are  almost  in  accordance  with  the  first  factor 
loadings  in  case  of  all  the  subjects,  as  shown  in  Table  X. 
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Factor  2.  In  Table  XVI  Edwards'  (1957)  Social  Desirability  Scale 
or  Socialization  Scale  has  negative  loading  on  factor  2.  Obvious  Responses 
and  Ideational  Fluency  have  high  positive  loadings  on  factor  2.  These 
measures  of  divergent  thinking  show  a  negative  relationship  with  the  social 
desirability  measure  of  Edwards,  which  is  theoretically  plausible.  Factor 
2  in  case  of  boys  may  be  called  a  factor  of  divergent  thinking. 

Factor  3«  Boys'  data  show  that  Acquiescence  (2)  and  Social 
Desirability  (2)  measures  have  high  positive  loadings  on  factor  3« 
Theoretically  an  individual  of  a  conforming  nature  will  show  a  tendency 
to  acquiesce.  Since  conforming  behavior  is  socially  desirable  behavior, 
factor  3  reveals  a  conforming  trend  in  case  of  boys.  In  this  case,  there 
seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  sex  differences  on  the  basis  of  comparison 
of  loadings  on  factor 

Factor  4.  In  case  of  boys  Complexity  and  Social  Self-Determination 
Tests  have  high  loadings  on  factor  4.  CPP  (1)  has  a  negative  loading  on 
factor  4.  As  discussed  earlier,  stimulus  variation  and  preference  for 
freedom  from  group  pressure  are  indicators  of  the  contents  covered  in 
Complexity  and  Social  Self-Determination  sub-tests.  Gibson  (1962) 
explains  how  behavior  initiated  by  the  organism  helps  in  obtaining 
information  about  the  stimulus  and  the  se 1 f -gene rated  behavior  derives 
information  from  the  nature  of  change  in  stimulus.  To  this  end,  boys' 
preference  for  complexity  and  social  self-determination  could  be 
interpreted  as  spontaneous  behavior.  CPP  (1)  is  a  reflection  of  authori - 
tarian  disposition.  Parents  prefer  the  characteri sti cs  of  being 
agreeable  to  what  they  expect  from  a  high  school  student.  The  unrotated 
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factor  I  in  Table  VI  clearly  reveals  the  preference  for  agreeableness 
in  the  high  school  student.  CPP  (1)  has  shown  negative  relationship 
with  Complexity  and  Social  Self-Determination  tests,  which  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  relevant.  Factor  4  in  case  of  boys  is  an  indicator  of  spontaneous 
beha vi or . 

Factor  $.  Aestheticism  and  Theoretical  sub-tests  have  high 
loadings  on  factor  5  as  shown  in  Table  XVI.  This  relationship  between 
the  two  factors  is  plausible  in  accordance  with  Blatt  and  Stein's  (1959) 
and  MacKinnon's  (1962)  study  of  preferences  of  values  in  creative 
individuals.  Factor  5  in  case  of  boys  could  be  named  as  problem¬ 
solving  dimension  of  creative  behavior. 

Factor  6.  Sentence  Completion  Test,  Impression  Formation  Test, 
and  Remote  Responses  have  high  positive  loadings  on  factor  6  in  case  of 
boys.  The  two  measures  of  abstractness  show  a  positive  relationship 
with  a  creative  factor  named,  the  unusual  responses  on  the  Creative 
Thinking  Tests.  This  finding  is  theoretically  plausible  and  factor  6  in 
case  of  boys  could  be  identified  as  a  factor  of  abstractness. 

Factor  7*  Boys'  data  show  that  Personal  Opinion  or  Dogmatism  Scale, 
Acquiescence  (1),  as  well  as  CPP  (2)  have  high  loadings  on  factor  7- 
Interpretation  of  unrotated  factor  II  in  Table  VI  reflects  a  sociable  and 
agreeable  disposition,  preferred  by  parents.  The  relationship  between 
Dogmatism,  Acquiescence  and  Agreeableness  of  CPP  (2)  are  theoret  i  ca 1 1 y 
justified.  Factor  7  in  case  of  boys  could  be  interpreted  as  a  factor  of 
conformi ty. 
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Factor  8.  In  case  of  boys,  the  Agreement  Response  Scale,  a 
measure  of  Acquiescence,  devised  by  Couch  and  Keni ston  (i960)  has  high 

loadings  on  factor  8. 

Boys  and  girls  seem  to  exhibit  an  authori ta ri an  preference  in  this 

factor . 

Factor  9-  Because  of  the  low  ei genva 1 ue } factor  9  has  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  case  of  girls.  Boys'  data  show  CPP  (4)  has  a  high 
loading  on  factor  9.  As  discussed  earlier  the  unrotated  factor  IV  in 
Table  VI  is  ambiguous  to  interpret,  because  of  the  preference  for  "impulsive" 
and  "occasionally  sad".  The  other  characteri sti cs  preferred  indicate  an 
obliging  type  of  behavior  in  the  high  school  student.  Factor  9  in 
Table  XVI  cannot  be  adequately  explained. 

Examination  of  Tables  XIII  and  XVI  reveals  that  boys  have  shown 
some  characteristics  of  abstract  conceptualizing,  such  as  divergent 
thinking,  spontaneity,  problem-solving  behavior  and  abstract  disposition, 
which  have  been  less  pronounced  in  case  of  girls. 
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CHAPTER  Will 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Results  of  the  present  investigation  suggest  many  new  lines  of 
research  of  which  a  few  are  considered  below. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  factorial  structures  as  presented  in  Tables  XIII  and 
XWI  reveals  that  boys  appear  to  have  more  meaningful  structure  of  concrete- 
abstract  conceptualizing  cha racte ri st i cs .  Abstractness  emerges  more 
clearly  from  the  factorial  structure,  obtained  from  the  responses  of  boys 
than  from  the  responses  of  girls.  It  is  worthwhile  to  specify  more 
clearly  the  sex  differences  in  concrete-abstract  conceptualizing. 

2.  No  other  information  about  the  subjects  was  sought  before  and  after 
the  administration  of  the  concrete-abstract  measures  and  other  tests  and 
inventories.  Studies  may  be  directed  to  the  exploration  of  developmental 
factors  that  may  account  for  the  sex  differences  in  concrete-abstract 
conceptua 1 i zing. 

3.  There  is  a  low  correlation  between  the  two  measures  of  level  of 
abstractness  such  as  Sentence  Completion  and  Impression  Formation  Tests. 

It  seems  that  the  hypothetical  variable  of  abstractness  of  the  individual 
has  not  been  adequately  measured  by  Schroder  and  Streufert's  (1962) 
measures  of  abstractness.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  devise  new  measures 
of  abstractness. 

4.  Factorial  structures  of  concrete-abstract  dimension  and  the  related 
factors  should  be  obtained  from  different  age  groups  and  from  different 
cultures.  The  lower  intercorrelations  as  reported  in  Tables  VIII,  XI  and 
XI W  may  be  due  to  the  cultural  differences  in  the  samples  surveyed.  Some 
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references  have  been  made  to  this  factor  while  discussing  hypothesis  one. 

5.  Identification  of  concretely  and  abstractly  oriented  individual  should 
be  done  by  some  criterion,  different  from  the  criteria  used  in  the  present 
study.  A  comparison  should  be  made  between  the  two  groups  to  find  out  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  cognitive  functioning. 

6.  The  CPP  Questionnaire  as  used  in  the  present  study  was  designed  to 
measure  the  characteristics  that  are  preferred  by  parents  in  a  high  school 
student.  The  students  have  rated  their  own  conceptualizing  about  the 
parents  instead  of  reporting  what  their  parents  actually  prefer.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  the  two  variables  of  the  students' 
conceptualizing  about  the  parents  and  actual  preference  of  parents  for 
certain  characteri si ti cs  in  a  high  school  student.  A  good  measure  of 
students'  conceptualizing  can  also  measure  the  concrete-abstract  dimension 
of  persona  1 i ty . 


. 
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APPENDIX  I 


CHARACTERISTICS  PREFERRED  BY  PARENTS 


Parents  prefer  different  characteristics  in  high  school  students.  vie 
would  like  to  know  what  characteristics  your  parents  prefer. 

Pairs  of  statements  describing  two  different  characteristics  of  high 
school  students  are  listed.  Look  at  each  pair  of  statements  and  indicate 
which  characteristic  your  parents  prefer  by  making  a  check  (x)  mark  to  the 
left  of  that  statement. 

For  example: 

If  your  parents  preferred  an  individual  who  was  pleasant  more  than  an 
individual  who  was  aggressive  you  would  mark  the  item  as  follows: 

1.  x  (a)  Individual  who  is  pleasant. 

(b)  Individual  who  is  aggressive. 


1. 

(a) 

(b) 

2. 

(a) 

(b) 

3. 

(a) 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

(b) 

5. 

(a) 

(b) 

6. 

(a) 

(b) 

7. 

(a) 

(b) 

8. 

(a) 

(b) 

9. 

(a) 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

(b) 

11. 

(a) 

(b) 

Individual  who  agrees  with  the  parents. 

Individual  who  has  convictions,  although  different  from  those 
of  parents. 


Individual  who  has  a  sense  of  humour. 
Individual  who  is  serious. 

Individual  who  is  respectful  towards  parents. 
Individual  who  talks  back. 


Individual  who  talks  a  lot. 
Individual  who  talks  little. 


Individual  who  asks  a  lot  of  questions. 
Individual  who  does  not  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 


Individual  who  discusses  things  with  parents. 

Individual  who  does  what  the  parents  say  without  discussing  it. 


Individual  who  makes  his  own  plans. 

Individual  who  listens  to  others  in  making  his  plans. 


Individual  who  is  cheerful. 

Individual  who  is  occasionally  sad. 

Individual  who  is  very  popular. 

Individual  who  does  not  care  about  popularity. 


Individual  who  has  good  manners. 

Individual  who  is  concerned  about  understanding  others  rather 
than  being  good  mannered. 


Individual  who  is  impulsive. 
Individual  who  is  conscientious. 
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Individual 
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Individual 

who 
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Individual 

who 
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Individual 
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Individual 

who 
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Individual 
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15. 
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Individual 
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(b) 

Individual 

who 

16. 
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Individual 
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Individual 
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SENTENCE  COMPLETION  TEST 


DO  NOT  TURN  THIS  PAGE  UNTIL  YOU  ARE 

GIVEN  THE  SIGNAL 

On  the  following  pages  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  certain 
sentences.  On  each  page  you  will  find  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
and  your  task  is  to  complete  that  sentence  and  then  write  another 
sentence. 

For  example:  I  like  ---------------  . 

When  you  are  given  the  signal  turn  to  page  1.  You  will  be  given 
90  seconds  for  each  set  of  sentences.  After  75  seconds  we  will  say 
"finish  the  sentences,"  and  at  90  seconds  we  will  ask  you  to  turn 
to  page  2.  Make  sure  you  complete  your  last  sentence.  There  are 
11  pages  in  all.  On  each  page  write  at  least  two  sentences. 

That  is,  complete  the  sentence  and  then  write  at  least  one  further 
sentence. 


/rite  the  sentences  as  quickly,  but  as  clearly  as  possible. 
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Page  1 


Parents 
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Page  2 


When  I  am  criticised 
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Page 


A  leader 


Page  4 


I-Jhen  I  am  in  doubt 
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Page  5 


This  I  believe  about  myself 
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When  a  friend  acts  differently  towards  me 
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This  I  believe  about  people 
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After  an  argument 
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Jhen  others  criticize  me,  it  usually  means 


IMPRESSION  FORMATION 

TEST 
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1. 


Wr  i  t  e  a 
industrious , 


short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  intelligent , 
and  impulsive.  (When  you  have  finished  go  on  to  the  next 


page). 
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2. 


Write  a 
stubborn  and 


short  paragraph 
envious,  (When 


describing  a  person  v/ho 
you  have  finished  go  on 


is  critical , 
to  the  next  page). 
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3. 


Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  intelligent , 
industrious ,  impulsive ,  critical ,  stubborn  and  envious,  (When  you  have 
finished,  go  on  to  the  next  page). 
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4. 


tfrite  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  reliable, 
sociable  and  independent.  (iJhen  you  have  finished  go  on  to  the  next 
page). 
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Write 

obstinate, 


a  short  paragraph  describing 
and  jealous .  (When  you  have 


a  person  who  is  nervous , 
finished  go  on  to  the  next  page). 
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Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  reliable , 
sociable ,  independent ,  nervous,  obstinate  and  jealous.  (iJhen  you  have 
finished  go  on  to  the  next  page). 
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7. 


Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  v7ho  is  smooth , 
friendly  and  talkative.  (When  you  have  finished  go  on  to  the  next 
page). 
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Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  humorous , 


interesting  and  constrained,  (When  you  have  finished  go  on  to  the 


next  page). 
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Write  a  short  paragraph  describing  a  person  who  is  smooth, 


friendly,  talkative ,  humorous ,  interesting  and  constrained 
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CONSEQUENCES 


By  P.  R.  Christensen,  P.  R.  Merrifield,  and  J.  P.  Guilford 


NAME 

M 
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I- V 
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This  is  a  test  of  your  ability  to  think  of  a  large  number  of  ideas 
in  connection  with  a  new  and  unusual  situation. 

Look  at  a  sample  item. 

SAMPLE  ITEM: 


What  would  be  the  results  if  people  no  longer  needed  or  wanted  sleep? 


SAMPLE  RESULTS: 


Of  course,  there  are  many  more  possible  results  that  could 
have  been  written. 

There  will  be  10  different  situations  somewhat  like  the  one 
above,  each  one  on  a  separate  page.  Four  examples  will  be  included  for 
each  item.  You  will  be  given  two  minutes  on  each  page  to  write  down 
other  possible  results.  Write  as  many  different  consequences  or  possible 
results  of  the  change  as  you  can.  Your  answers  need  not  be  complete 
sentences.  Your  score  will  be  the  total  number  of  different  consequences 
that  you  write  in  the  time  given  you. 

Are  there  any  questions? 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 
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LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN 


IX 


What  would  be  the  results  if  the  force  of  gravity  were  suddenly  cut  in  half 

a.  Jump  higher 

b.  More  accidents 

c.  Less  effort  to  work 

d.  Easier  to  lift  things 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN. 


II. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  humans  lost  their  group  feeling  to  the  extent 
that  they  all  preferred  to  live  alone? 

a.  No  more  marriages 

b.  Population  decline 

c.  More  hermits 

d.  No  more  cities 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN 


VIII. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  human  life  continued  on  earth  without  death? 

a.  Overpopulation 

b.  More  old  people 

c.  Housing  shortage 

d.  No  more  funerals 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
L9. 
20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN. 


III. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  the  entire  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
became  an  arid  desert? 

a.  Shortage  of  water 

b.  People  would  move  East 

c.  Food  shortage 

d.  Trees  would  die 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN. 


VII. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  everyone  suddenly  lost  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  ? 

a.  No  newspapers  or  magazines 

b.  No  libraries 

c.  No  mail  or  letters 

d.  T.  V.  sales  increase 

1.  _ _ _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 

4.  _ _ 

5. 

6.  _ _ _ 

7.  _ 

8.  _ _ 

9.  _ 

10.  _ 

11.  _ 

12.  _ _ 

13.  _ 

14.  _ 

15.  _ 

16.  _ 

17.  _ _ 

18.  _ _ 

19.  _ _ 

20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 

CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN.  Iv 

What  would  be  the  results  if  everyone  suddenly  lost  the  sense  of  balance 
and  were  unable  to  stay  in  the  upright  position  for  more  than  a  moment? 


a.  People  would  fall  down 

b.  Could  not  walk 

c.  Many  accidents 

d.  Confusion 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN. 


VI. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  it  appeared  certain  that  within  three  months 
the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  covered  with  water,  except  fora 
few  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  ? 

a.  Everyone  will  move  to  mountain  peaks 

b.  Increased  sale  of  boats 

c.  Business  failure 

d.  Panic 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

1 6. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


LIST  AS  MANY  DIFFERENT 
CONSEQUENCES  AS  YOU  CAN. 


V. 


What  would  be  the  results  if  all  the  people  in  the  world  lost  the  ability  to 
reproduce  offspring? 

a.  Race  would  die  out 

b.  No  more  babies 

c.  No  more  baby  doctors 

d.  No  more  diapers,  toys,  etc. 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


20. 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


IDEATIONAL  FLUENCY  I 


Form  A 


By  Paul  R.  Christensen  and  J.  P.  Guilford 


NAME 

SEX:  M 

(Print)  Last 

F  ir  st 

Middle 

ORGANIZATION 

SCORES: 

I 

II 

GROUP 

DATE 

III 

IV 
Total 

In  this  test  you  are  to  name  things  that  belong  in  certain  classes. 

SAMPLE  ITEM: 

Name  FLUIDS  that  will 
BURN. 


In  this  sample  item,  the  task  is  to  make  a  list  of  fluids  that  will  burn. 
Four  such  fluids  have  been  listed  by  way  of  example.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  other  answers  that  could  be  listed. 

For  this  test,  a  fluid  is  any  non-living  thing  that  is  liquid  or  gas.  A 
solid  is  any  non-living  thing  that  is  not  liquid  or  gas. 

The  items  in  this  test  will  be  somewhat  like  the  sample  item  above. 
Your  task  will  be  to  write  as  many  things  as  you  can  that  belong  to  certain 
classes.  If  you  are  not  certain  whether  a  thing  fits  the  class,  write  it  down 
anyway  and  try  to  think  of  another  suitable  thing. 

WAIT  FOR  THE  SIGNAL  BEFORE  TURNING  THIS  PAGE. 

There  will  be  four  parts  to  this  test.  You  will  have  3  minutes  per  part. 
Are  there  any  questions? 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 
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PART  I 


Name  FLUIDS  that  are  suitable  for 
DRINKING. 

Acceptable  —  milk 
Not  acceptable  — <-  ether 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


PART 


II 


Name  SOLIDS  that 

FLOAT  on  water. 

Acceptable  —  a  cork 
Not  acceptable  —  oil 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


PART  III 


Name  ARTICLES  of  CLOTHING. 

Acceptable  —  coat 

Not  acceptable  —  spectacles 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS. 


PART  IV 


Name  SOLIDS  that  are  generally  used  as 
FOOD  and  that  are 
SWEET  TASTING. 

Acceptable  —  sugar 
Not  acceptable  —  flour 


STOP  HERE.  WAIT  FOR  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


A  -  R  SCALE 


Following  are  certain  statements  about  the  general  attitude  towards  life. 

Some  or  us  may  agree  and  some  of  us  may  disagree  with  certain  statements.  There 
are  no  right  or  wrong  responses.  It  is  your  own  attitude  that  guides  you,  in 
answering  this  questionnaire. 

Mark  your  answers  on  a  separate  answer  sheet.  If  you  agree  with  a  certain 
statement,  put  X  on  the  T  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  a  statement  put  an  X  on  the  F. 

1.  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die. 

2.  I  tend  to  make  decisions  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

3.  There  are  few  things  more  satisfying  than  really  to  splurge  on  something-- 
books ,  clothes,  furniture,  etc. 

4.  Here  today  -  gone  tomorrow  -  that's  my  motto! 

5.  Novelty  has  a  great  appeal  to  me. 

6.  My  feelings  about  others  fluctuate  a  good  deal. 

7.  Conscience  is  another  name  for  fear. 

8.  Movement,  travel,  change,  excitement  -  that's  the  life  for  me. 

9.  I  am  apt  to  really  blow  up,  but  it  does  not  last  long. 

10.  It's  great  fun,  just  to  mess  around. 

11.  There's  nothing  so  satisfying  as  really  to  tell  someone  off. 

12.  I  really  enjoy  plenty  of  excitement. 

13.  One  should  not  give  free  rein  to  the  passions,  bgJ;  rather  control  and 
rweigh  them  before  expressing  them. 

14.  I  seldom  if  ever  lose  my  temper. 

15.  Uncontrolled  impulsiveness  is  not  part  of  my  make-up, 

16.  It's  hard  to  get  me  upset. 

17.  My  speech  is  quite  slow  and  deliberate. 

18.  I  feel  uncomfortable  when  people  get  too  emotional. 

19.  I  almost  never  respond  impulsively  to  people  or  events. 
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ANSWER  SHEET 


(A  -  R  Scale) 


Following  are 

the  answer  categories  for 

the 

questions 

asked  in  the  A 

Scale 

,  If  you  agree  with  a 

given  statement, 

put 

an  X 

on  the  T,  if  you  do 

agree 

with  a  given 

statement 

put  an  X  on  the 

F. 

Do 

this 

for  every  item 

1. 

T 

F 

11. 

T 

F 

2. 

T 

F 

12. 

T 

F 

3. 

T 

F 

13. 

T 

F 

4. 

T 

F 

14. 

T 

F 

5. 

T 

F 

15. 

T 

F 

6. 

T 

F 

16. 

T 

F 

7. 

T 

F 

17. 

T 

F 

3. 

T 

F 

13. 

T 

F 

9. 

T 

F 

19. 

T 

F 

10, 

T 

F 
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Explanation  of  this  Questionnaire 

The  intent  or  this  questionnaire  is  to  give  you  a  chance  to  describe  yourself 
through  your  ideas,  opinions,  and  feelings.  The  questions  exist  to  simplify  the 
task  of  self- descrip tion.  This  is  not  a  test  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  it 
is  merely  a  method  of  obtaining  and  organizing  information  so  that  your  individual 
ity  can  be  understood. 

We  hope  you  will  find  this  an  interesting  experience. 

You  have  all  the  time  you  want,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  too  much  for 
individual  questions.  If  you  cannot  decide,  guess.  Do  this  for  every  statement. 
REMEMBER,  no  response  is  either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  YOUR  OWN  FEELINGS  that 
should  guide  you. 

1;  I  do  not  like  unexpected  reactions  in  others. 

2.  I  would  like  to  hold  a  glass  marble  to  my  eye  and  see  the  world  transformed. 

3.  Success  is  a  result  of  insight,  often  with  a  minimum  of  information. 

4.  Theoretical  discussions  are  too  much  like  arguments  to  make  me  feel  natural. 

5.  I  enjoy  group  activities. 

6.  I  do  not  like  people  who  do  things  to  test  other's  reactions. 

7.  The  sounds  of  a  big  city  grate  on  my  nerves. 

8.  I  am  willing  to  pursue  an  idea  no  matter  x;here  it  may  lead. 

9.  I  am  interested  in  the  historical  changes  and  developments  in  American  jazz. 

10.  Many  worthwhile  things  in  the  world  are  accomplished  by  the  little  men  who 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  unimportant  as  their  jobs  may  seem. 

11.  I  often  notice  the  moon  in  the  daytime. 

12.  I  am  willing  to  risk  my  life  on  the  pursuit  of  my  ideas. 

13.  I  like  to  have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

14.  A  good  job  allows  for  a  variety  of  activities  even  when  there  is  no  clear 

way  to  know  what  actions  are  expected  of  you, 

15.  I  enjoy  spending  leisure  time  in  writing  poetry,  plays,  stories,  or  essays. 

16.  I  much  prefer  friends  who  are  pleasant  to  have  around  rather  than  those  who 
are  always  involved  in  some  problem. 

17.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  work  intently  on  an  idea  or  problem  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  stretch. 

18.  I  like  to  imagine  what  is  inside  objects. 

19.  A  good  leader  is  almost  always  a  lonely  figure  distinct  from  the  crowd. 
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20.  I  would  rather  be  a  brilliant  but  unstable  worker  than  a  steady  and 
dependable  one. 

21.  I  could  never  see  any  beauty  in  a  bombed  out  building. 

22.  My  conversations  with  friends  usually  deal  with  such  subjects  as  mutual 
acquaintances  and  social  activities. 

23.  Most  aesthetic  experiences  for  me  are  in  sports. 

24.  In  choosing  a  job,  the  important  thing  is  to  know  what  is  expected  of  you 
and  that  you  can  do  it. 

25.  I  do  not  like  to  work  on  a  problem  unless  there  is  the  possibility  of 
coming  out  with  a  clear-cut  answer. 

26.  The  unfinished  and  the  imperfect  often  have  greater  appeal  for  me  than  the 
complete  and  the  polished. 

27.  Introducing  contradictory  ideas  on  a  topic  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
confusion  than  to  a  helpful  solution. 

28.  The  man  of  ideas  seldom  discovers  solutions  to  practical  problems, 

29.  It  makes  me  tired  when  I  think  of  group  activities. 

30.  I  am  more  sensitive  to  beauty  than  most  people. 

31.  The  best  and  most  consistent  training  has  a  way  of  dampening  one’s  originality. 

32.  I  do  not  like  just  sitting  and  looking  at  things. 

33.  Our  designers  should  follow  the  concepts  of  good  design. 

34.  I  am  bored  sitting  and  talking  about  ideas  hour  after  hour, 

35.  The  individual  is  so  unique  to  the  group  that  its  achievements  can  never 
be  the  same  without  him. 

36.  I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

37.  A  man  who  is  active  in  too  many  areas  is  not  likely  to  be  outstanding  in  any. 

38.  I  could  not  enjoy  collecting  stones. 

39.  One  must  be  prepared  to  give  up  certain  individual  rights  to  enjoy  group 
benefits. 

40.  I  prefer  long  rather  involved  problems  to  several  shorter  ones. 

41.  A  job  is  not  very  good  when  there  is  no  clear  division  between  work  and  play. 

42.  IJhile  working,  when  I  do  what  shouldn't  be  done,  I  sometimes  do  my  best  job. 

43.  I  would  not  like  to  see  my  living  quarters  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  insect. 
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44.  I  have  frequently  found  myself,  when  alone,  pondering  about  problems  such  as 
free  will,  evil,  etc. 

45.  Some  or  my  friends  think  that  my  ideas  are  impractical,  if  not  a  bit  wild. 

46.  I  would  like  to  collect  prints  of  paintings  which  I  personally  enjoy, 

47.  ‘.Jhile  involved  in  one  activity  I  often  find  myself  thinking  about  at  least 
one  other. 

48.  It  is  good  to  march  out  of  step. 

49.  Ideas  often  seem  beautiful. 

50.  Even  the  most  important  person  in  a  group  is  quickly  replaced  and  soon  not 
missed. 

51.  Slum  streets  in  a  large  city  do  not  seem  beautiful  to  me. 

52.  I  like  to  analyze  my  motives  and  those  of  others. 

53.  I  am  not  much  affected  by  aesthetic  differences  in  environments. 

54.  Those  who  think  they  are  good  are  often  more  of  a  problem  to  society  than  a  help.1 

55.  I  like  assignments  which  require  me  to  draw  my  own  conclusions  from  some  data 
or  some  body  of  facts. 

56.  I  think  I  take  primarily  a  poetic  view  of  experience. 

57.  Usually  I  prefer  known  ways  of  doing  things  rather  than  trying  out  new  ways. 

58.  I  have  always  hated  regulations. 

59.  An  automobile  or  home  show  has  aesthetic  appeal  to  me. 

60.  When  I  am  in  a  large  group,  I  like  to  feel  apart  from  the  crowd. 

61.  It  is  silly  to  work  out  procedures  when  an  experienced  person  could  tell 
you  how  to  do  them. 

62.  I  like  short,  factual  questions  in  an  examination  better  than  questions  that 
require  a  lot  of  thought. 

63.  I  prefer  taking  a  multiple  choice  examination  rather  than  essay  exams. 

64.  For  most  questions,  there  is  just  one  right  answer,  once  a  person  is  able 
to  get  all  the  facts. 

65.  I  leave  the  radio  tuned  to  a  symphony  concert  rather  than  to  a  program  of 
popular  music. 

66.  I  like  to  fool  around  with  new  ideas,  even  if  they  turn  out  later  to  have 
been  a  total  waste  of  time. 
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67.  I  personally  feel  that  having  a  neat  desk  is  an  important  consideration  in 
doing  an  efficient  job. 

68.  It  is  only  in  the  group  setting  that  we  find  our  best  course  of  action 
and  thought. 

69.  I  think  my  contact  with  outstanding  authorities  provides  me  with  a  model 
for  right  actions. 

70.  In  writing  it  is  wrong  to  combine  three  ideas  in  one  sentence. 

71.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  listening  to  serious  music. 

72.  Continual  involvement  in  work  on  ideas  makes  one  too  removed  from  everyday  life. 

73.  No  matter  how  expert  an  authority  is  in  his  field  he  is  not  going  to  determine 
my  thoughts  and  actions. 

74.  If  the  scientists  of  the  world  suddenly  proved  that  there  is  no  order  in  the 
universe-- that  it  constantly  moves  toward  chaos-- I  would  be  very  upset. 

75.  There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  a  man  should  pay  you  for  other  than  the 
job  he  wants  you  to  do. 

76.  I  prefer  keeping  myself  active  rather  than  dwelling  on  abstract  ideas. 

77.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  hired  to  do  something  should  mean  that  he  is  trusted 
to  make  the  right  decisions  about  what  needs  to  be  done. 

78.  Psychologists  are  studying  many  things  which  cannot  and  should  not  really 
be  studied. 

79.  It  doesn’t  bother  me  when  things  are  uncertain  and  unpredictable. 

80.  What  is  important  to  me  is  what  is  worth  doing,  regardless  of  others'  opinions. 

81.  I  usually  don't  like  wandering  around  just  sight  seeing, 

82.  I  never  know  what  reactions  to  expect  from  my  best  friend. 

83.  One  good  abstract  idea  is  worth  a  month's  work, 

84.  It  is  essential  for  learning  that  our  teachers  outline  in  detail  what  is  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

85.  I  would  like  to  enter  a  profession  which  requires  much  original  thinking, 

86.  The  group  must  be  considered  more  important  than  the  individual. 

87.  I  like  to  ask  tough  and  troublesome  questions  in  class. 

88.  When  I  go  to  a  strange  city,  I  visit  museums. 

89.  The  man  who  clearly  reflects  the  opinion  and  feelings  or  the  group  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  leader. 
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90.  More  can  be  done  with  money  than  with  ideas. 

91.  The  simple  desire  for  group  recognition  hardly  explains  more  important 
discoveries. 

92.  I  love  to  jump  into  a  discussion  without  knowing  where  it's  going. 

93.  I  enjoy  listening  to  poetry. 

94.  Group  growth  is  usually  the  result  of  the  individual’s  thought  and  action. 

95.  Nature  shows  a  clear  principle  of  orderliness  in  the  survival  of  living 
organisms. 

96.  I  want  to  know  something  will  really  work  before  I  am  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  it* 

97.  With  respect  to  regulations,  I  have  little  to  criticize  about  my  employers. 

98.  Success  depends  on  the  availability  of  a  maximum  of  reliable  information. 

99.  There  are  some  advantages  in  not  following  a  system  even  when  it  works  well. 

100.  I  do  not  like  to  wander  about  alone  looking  at  things. 

101.  I  like  to  work  out  answers  on  my  own  even  when  I  could  get  them  sooner  by 

consulting  an  authority. 

102.  I  like  to  read  about  artists. 

103.  Group  decisions  and  undertakings  are  the  backbone  of  democracy. 

104.  Playing  with  words  and  ideas  won't  get  the  world's  work  done. 

105.  It  is  a  sign  of  success  for  a  man  to  have  his  company's  name  on  his  inventions. 

106.  Seeing  something  like  dried  weeds  against  the  snow  could  hardly  stop  me  for 

minutes . 

107.  I  have  always  had  goals  and  ambitions  that  were  impractical  or  that  seemed 
incapable  of  being  realized. 

108.  I  like  jobs  requiring  individual  decisions  over  those  requiring  corporate 
actions . 

109.  On  some  problems,  I  like  to  work  late  at  night. 

110.  I  prefer  popular  music  to  classical  music. 

111.  Those  who  think  they  are  good  often  accomplish  something. 

112.  I  have  found  that  sometimes  the  best  way  to  get  where  I  want  to  do  is  to 
proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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113.  It  is  seldom  that  an  individual  is  not  better  in  action  alone  than  in  a  group. 

114.  I,  for  one,  cannot  get  excited  about  the  way  light  falls  on  stones. 

115.  Large  abstract  problems  have  always  fascinated  me. 

116.  Nature  reveals  that  departure  from  the  instinctual  and  the  given  is  the 
reason  for  man's  successful  evolution. 

117.  The  thinker  often  lacks  the  spirit  to  get  into  action. 

118.  I  prefer  the  practical  man  any  time  to  the  man  of  ideas. 

119.  I  am  not  sure  that  what  I  choose  to  do  is  really  what  I  want  to  do. 

120.  I  like  to  discuss  philosophic  problems. 

121.  A  man's  name  should  be  on  his  inventions  not  that  of  his  company. 

122.  I  like  modern  art. 

123.  I  am  good  at  asking  questions. 

124.  Group  recognition  is  behind  most  important  individual  efforts. 
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ANSWER  SHEET 


(I  S  S  D  -  63) 

Following  are  the  answer  categories  for  the  questions  asked  in  I  S  S  D  -  63. 
If  a  certain  statement  is  descriptive  of  you,  put  an  X  on  the  T  and  if  it  is  not 
descriptive  of  you  put  an  X  on  the  F.  If  you  cannot  decide,  guess.  Do  this  for 
every  statement. 
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45.  T  F 

46.  T  F 

47.  T  F 

48.  T  F 

49.  T  F 

50.  T  F 

51.  T  F 

52.  T  F 

53.  T  F 

54.  T  F 

55.  T  F 

56.  T  F 

57.  T  F 

58.  T  F 

59.  T  F 

60.  T  F 

61.  T  F 

62.  T  F 

63.  T  F 

64.  T  F 

65.  T  F 

66.  T  F 

67.  T  F 

68.  T  F 

69.  T  F 

70.  T  F 

T  F 


72.  T  F 

73.  T  F 

74.  T  F 

75.  T  F 

76.  T  F 

77.  T  F 

78.  T  F 

79.  T  F 

80.  T  F 

81.  T  F 

82.  T  F 

83.  T  F 

84.  T  F 

85.  T  F 

86.  T  F 

87.  T  F 

88.  T  F 

89.  T  F 

90.  T  F 

91.  T  F 

92.  T  F 

93.  T  F 


94.  T 

95.  T 

96.  T 

97.  T 

98.  T 


99.  T  F 

100.  T  F 

101.  T  F 

102.  T  F 

103.  T  F 

104.  T  F 

105.  T  F 

106.  T  F 

107.  T  F 

108.  T  F 

109.  T  F 

110.  T  F 

111.  T  F 

112.  T  F 

113.  T  F 

114.  T  F 

115.  T  F 

116.  T  F 

117.  T  F 

118.  T  F 

119.  T  F 

120.  T  F 

121.  T  F 

122.  T  F 

123.  T  F 

124.  T  F 
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PRI  SCALE 


This  is  a  scale  to  measure  what  we  think  or  feel  about  certain  personal 
and  social  situations.  You  v/ill  find  24  items  in  Part  I  and  20  items  in  Part  II 
of  the  Scale.  Some  of  us  may  agree  with  certain  items  and  some  of  us  may  disagree 
with  certain  items.  You  have  to  use  two  separate  answer  sheets  for  answering  Part 
I  and  Part  II  of  the  scale.  If  you  agree  with  an  item,  put  an  X  on  the  Y  and  if 
you  do  not  agree  with  an  item  put  an  X  on  the  N  on  the  answer  sheet.  You  have  all 
the  time  you  want,  but  do  not  spend  too  much  of  your  time  on  an  individual  item. 


PART  I  -  (Ac^  and  Ac 2) 

1.  I  readily  sympathize  with  a  person  who  is  always  doubting  and  unsure  about 
things. 

2.  I  feel  that  our  thinking  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  would  just  forget 
about  words  like  "probably, "  "approximately,"  and  "perhaps." 

3.  I  am  annoyed  when  I  see  a  picture  hanging  askew  in  someone  else's  house, 

4.  I  am  not  particularly  bothered  to  have  nothing  to  do  at  times. 

5.  I  tend  to  stick  my  neck  out. 

6.  I  prefer  to  take  matters  of  everyday  life  with  proper  seriousness  rather 
than  to  "laugh  and  be  merry." 

7.  I  would  prefer  a  teacher  who  neglects  me  and  leaves  me  to  my  own  devices 
over  one  who  continually  watches  me  and  makes  suggestions. 

8.  I  often  feel  that  I  must  discuss  something  I've  read  before  I'll 
really  understand  or  remember  it. 

9.  I  feel  that  I  am  more  idealistic  than  most  people. 

10.  Between  the  two,  I  would  rather  study  physiology  than  astronomy. 

11.  I  sometimes  try  to  argue  my  way  past  a  guard  or  doorman. 

12.  I  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  work  with  someone  who  is  continually  dis¬ 
respectful  to  older  people  than  with  someone  who  is  prudish  and  strait-laced. 

13.  I  sometimes  have  a  sudden  sense  of  dread  and  vague  danger  without  knowing  v;hy. 

14.  I  am  not  inclined  to  worry,  except  when  there  is  a  clear  reason  nor  doing  so. 

15.  I  am  irritated  by  having  to  wait  through  a  long  line  in  order  to  buy  a 
ticket  for  a  popular  event,  such  as  a  movie, 

16.  I  rarely  come  out  with  remakrs  that  hurt  people's  feelings,  even  when  I  am 
annoyed. 
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17.  I  do  not  feel  particularly  uncomfortable  when  dealing  with  people  who 
seem  unsure  and  uncertain  about  things. 

18.  I  like  to  keep  regular  hours  and  to  run  my  life  according  to  an 
esablished  routine. 

19.  I  am  bothered  when  someone  offers  me  advice  I  didn't  ask  for. 

20.  Uhen  I  have  to  carry  through  some  project,  I  prefer  working  with  a 
committee  of  able,  interested  people  rather  than  on  my  own,  with 
one  or  two  assistants  to  follow  me. 

21.  I  would  hide  my  resentment  when  asked  to  do  extra  jobs  after  finishing 
a  full  day's  work,  rather  than  show  definitely  that  I  am  displeased. 

22.  I  have  to  be  careful  to  keep  from  being  too  aggressive  or  domineering. 

23.  I  occasionally  have  an  impulse  to  do  something  foolish  or  rude  because 
I  ‘’don't  want  to  disappoint’'  the  people  who  expect  me  to  do  so. 

24.  I  sometimes  refrain  from  doing  something  because  I  think  my  parents  or 
relations  would  disapprove  of  it. 
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PRI  Scale 

PART  I  (Acj^  and  Ac 2) 


Following 

are  the  answer 

categories  for  the 

questions 

asked 

Part 

I.  If  you 

agree  with  a 

certain  item  put  an 

X  on  the  Y 

and 

agree 

with  a  certain  item  put 

an  X  on  the  N.  Dc 

1  this  for 

every 
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PRI  SCALE 


PART  II  (Dsx  and  Ds2) 

1*  I  usually  solve  a  problem  better  by  discussing  it  with  others  than  by 
studying  it  alone. 

2.  I  am  a  practical  person,  interested  in  doing  rather  than  in  theorizing. 

3.  I  would  prefer  the  kind  of  job  that  offers  change,  travel  and  variety, 

in  spite  of  other  drawbacks. 

4.  I  enjoy  working  on  a  problem  even  though  no  clear-cut  and  definite 
answer  can  be  expected. 

5.  I  rarely  get  into  a  state  of  tension  and  turmoil  by  thinking  over  the 
day’s  happenings. 

6.  I  sometimes  ignore  notices  in  public  places  that  forbid  people  to  do  this 
or  that# 

7.  I  prefer  to  do  just  what,  comes  along,  as  most  of  the  crowd  does,  rather  than 
to  set  a  goal  of  attainment  that  is  quite  hard. 

8.  I  am  impatient  when  people  make  foolish  statements. 

9.  I  sometimes  go  out  of  my  way  to  save  a  few  cents,  even  when  the  cost  of 

going  out  of  my  way  is  more  than  what  I  save. 

10.  I  would  sometimes  "heckle5*  a  public  speaker  who  didn't  know  as  much  about 
his  subject  as  he  had  pretended. 

11.  I  find  it  helpful  to  discuss  a  problem  with  others  before  coming  to  decision. 

12.  I  like  to  have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

13.  My  ideas  are  sound  and  sensible,  rather  than  unusual  and  high-flown. 

14.  I  like  to  give  orders  that  get  things  moving. 

15.  I  am  generally  patient  when  someone  delays  me. 

16.  I  have  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  self-control  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

17.  My  nerves  are  sometimes  so  "on  edge'  that  particular  sounds,  such  as  a 
screechy  hinge,  are  unbearable  and  "give  me  the  shivers." 

13.  I  find  it  pleasant  sometimes  to  be  slightly  unfair  in  my  judgments. 

19.  I  usually  set  my  goals  low  enough  to  reach  without  much  effort  rather 
than  too  high  to  reach  without  a  lot  of  effort. 

20.  I  eat  with  'whatever  silverware  is  provided  in  a  restaurant,  even  though 
it  may  look  like  it  is  not  clean. 


ANSWER  SHEET 


PRI  SCALE 

PART  II  (Dsx  and  Ds2) 

Following  are  the  answer  categories  for  the  questions  asked  in  PRI  Scale 
Part  II.  If  you  agree  with  a  certain  item,  put  an  X  on  the  Y  and  if  you  do  not 
agree  V7ith  a  certain  item  put  an  X  on  the  N.  Do  this  for  every  item. 
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PRI  SCALE 


PART  II  (Ds  i  and  Ds;;) 

1.  I  usually  solve  a  problem  better  by  discussing  it  with  others  than  by 
studying  it  alone. 

2.  I  am  a  practical  person,  interested  in  doing  rather  than  in  theorizing. 

3»  1  would  prerer  the  kind  of  job  that  offers  change,  travel  and  variety, 

in  spite  of  other  drawbacks. 

4.  I  enjoy  working  on  a  problem  even  though  no  clear-cut  and  definite 
answer  can  be  expected. 

5.  I  rarely  get  into  a  state  of  tension  and  turmoil  by  thinking  over  the 
day's  happenings. 

5.  I  sometimes  ignore  notices  in  public  places  that  forbid  people  to  do  this 
or  that, 

7.  I  prefer  to  do  just  what,  comes  along,  as  most  of  the  crowd  does,  rather  than 
to  set  a  goal  of  attainment  that  is  quite  hard, 

8.  I  am  impatient  when  people  make  foolish  statements. 

9.  I  sometimes  go  out  of  my  way  to  save  a  few  cents,  even  when  the  cost  of 

going  out  of  my  way  is  more  than  what  I  save. 

10.  I  would  sometimes  ’’heckle"  a  public  speaker  who  didn't  know  as  much  about 
his  subject  as  he  had  pretended. 

11.  I  find  it  helpful  to  discuss  a  problem  with  others  before  coming  to  decision, 

12.  I  like  to  have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

13.  My  ideas  are  sound  and  sensible,  rather  than  unusual  and  high-flown. 

14.  I  like  to  give  orders  that  get  things  moving. 

15.  I  am  generally  patient  when  someone  delays  me. 

16.  I  have  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  self-control  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

17.  My  nerves  are  sometimes  so  "on  edge"  that  particular  sounds,  such  as  a 
screechy  hinge,  are  unbearable  and  "give  me  the  shivers." 

13.  I  find  it  pleasant  sometimes  to  be  slightly  unfair  in  my  judgments. 

19.  I  usually  set  my  goals  low  enough  to  reach  without  much  effort  rather 
than  too  high  to  reach  without  a  lot  of  effort. 

20.  I  eat  with  whatever  silverware  is  provided  in  a  restaurant,  even  though 
it  may  look  like  it  is  not  clean. 
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ANSIJER  SHEET 


PRI  SCALE 

PART  II  (Dsi  and  Ds2) 


Follow in 

g  are  the 

answer 

categories 

for  the 

questions 

asked  in  PRI  Scale 

Part 

II.  If 

you  agree 

with  a 

certain  item,  put 

an  X  on  the 

Y  and  if  you  do  not 
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Do  this  for  every  item. 
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PRI  SCALE 


PART  II  (Dsx  and  Ds2) 

1.  I  usually  solve  a  problem  better  by  discussing  it  with  others  than  by 
studying  it  alone. 

2.  I  am  a  practical  person,  interested  in  doing  rather  than  in  theorizing. 

3.  I  would  prefer  the  kind  of  job  that  offers  change,  travel  and  variety, 

in  spite  of  other  drawbacks. 

4.  I  enjoy  working  on  a  problem  even  though  no  clear-cut  and  definite 
answer  can  be  expected. 

5.  I  rarely  get  into  a  state  of  tension  and  turmoil  by  thinking  over  the 
day's  happenings. 

6.  I  sometimes  ignore  notices  in  public  places  that  forbid  people  to  do  this 
or  that, 

7.  I  prefer  to  do  just  what,  comes  along,  as  most  of  the  crowd  does,  rather  than 
to  set  a  goal  of  attainment  that  is  quite  hard. 

8.  I  am  impatient  when  people  make  foolish  statements. 

9.  I  sometimes  go  out  of  my  way  to  save  a  few  cents,  even  when  the  cost  of 

going  out  of  my  way  is  more  than  what  I  save. 

10.  I  would  sometimes  ’’heckle’*  a  public  speaker  who  didn't  know  as  much  about 
his  subject  as  he  had  pretended. 

11.  I  find  it  helpful  to  discuss  a  problem  with  ethers  before  coming  to  decision. 

12.  I  like  to  have  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 

13.  My  ideas  are  sound  and  sensible,  rather  than  unusual  and  high-flown. 

14.  I  like  to  give  orders  that  get  things  moving. 

15.  I  am  generally  patient  when  someone  delays  me. 

16.  I  have  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  self-control  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

17.  My  nerves  are  sometimes  so  ’'on  edge  ’  that  particular  sounds,  such  as  a 
screechy  hinge,  are  unbearable  and  ''give  me  the  shivers. 

18.  I  find  it  pleasant  sometimes  to  be  slightly  unfair  in  my  judgments. 

19.  I  usually  set  my  goals  low  enough  to  reach  without  much  effort  rather 
than  too  high  to  reach  without  a  lot  of  effort. 

20.  I  eat  with  whatever  silverware  is  provided  in  a  restaurant,  even  though 
it  may  look  like  it  is  not  clean. 
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ANSI  TER  SHEET 


PRI  SCALE 

PART  II  (Dsi  and  Ds2) 
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THE  SOCIALIZATION  SCaLE 


Read  the  following  39  statements.  If  the  statement  is  descriptive  of  you, 
put  an  X  on  the  T ,  if  it  is  not  appropriate,  put  an  X  on  the  F.  Record  your 
answers  on  the  answer  sheet. 

1.  I  find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a  task  or  job. 

2.  Most  any  time  I  would  rather  sit  and  daydream  than  to  do  .anything 
else. 

3.  My  family  does  not  like  the  work  I  have  chosen  (or  the  work  I  intend 
to  choose  for  my  life  work) . 

k.  My  sleep  is  fitful  and  disturbed. 

5.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

6.  It  makes  me  impatient  to  hive  people  ask  my  advice  or  otherwise 
interrupt  me  when  I  am  working  on  something  important. 

7.  I  have  had  periods  in  which  I  carried  on  activities  without 
knowing  later  what  I  had  been  doing. 

8.  I  cry  easily. 

9.  It  makes  me  uncomfortable  to  put  on  a  stunt  at  a  party  even  when 
others  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  things. 

10.  I  frequently  notice  my  hand  shakes  when  I  try  to  do  something. 

11.  It  does  not  bother  me  particularly  to  see  animals  suffer. 

12.  I  dream  frequently  about  things  that  are  best  kept  to  myself. 

13.  My  parents  .and  family  find  more  fault  with  me  than  they  should. 

14.  I  have  reason  for  feeling  jealous  of  one  or  more  members  of  my 
family. 

15.  No  one  cares  much  what  happens  to  you. 

16.  I  sweat  very  easily  even  on  cool  days. 

17 .  When  in  a  group  of  people  I  have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right 
things  to  talk  about . 

18.  I  can  easily  make  other  people  afraid  of  me,  and  sometimes  do  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

19.  I  am  nevei-  happier  than  when  alone. 

20.  Life  in  a  strain  for  me  much  of  the  time. 

21.  I  am  easily  embarrassed. 
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I  cannot  keep  my  mind  on  one  thing. 

23.  X  feel  anxiety  about  something  or  someone  almost  all  the  time. 

24.  I  have  been  afraid  of  things  or  people  that  I  knew  .could  not 
hurt  me. 

25.  People  often  disappoint  me. 

26#  I  feel  hungry  almost  all  the  time. 

27.  I  worry  quite  a  bit  over  possible  misfortunes. 

28.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  to  wait. 

29.  I  shrink  from  facing  a  crisis  or  difficulty. 

30.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  about  to  go  to  pieces. 

31.  My  hands  and  feet  are  usually  warm  enough. 

32.  I  am  very  seldom  troubled  by  •onstipation. 

33.  I  am  liked  by  most  people  who  know  me. 

34«  I  am  happy  most  of  the  time. 

35 •  I  do  not  tire  quickly, 

36,  I  am  not  afraid  to  handle  money* 

37,  I  usually  expect  to  sugceed  in  things  I  do. 

38,  I  am  n§t  unusually  self-f onsoious . 

39 •  I  blush  no  more  often  than  others. 
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ANS'JER  SHEET 

(The  Socialization  Scale) 


Following  are  the  answer  categories  for  the  questions  asked  in  the 
Socialization  Scale. 

If  the  statement  is  descriptive  of  you  put  an  X  on  the  T,  if  it  is 
not  appropriate,  put  an  X  on  the  F.  Do  this  for  every  item. 


1.  T  F 

2.  T  F 

3.  T  F 

4.  T  F 

5.  T  F 

6.  T  F 

7.  T  F 

8.  T  F 

9.  T  F 

10.  T  F 

11.  T  F 

12.  T  F 

13.  T  F 

14.  T  F 

15.  T  F 

16.  T  F 

17.  T  F 

18.  T  F 

19.  T  F 

20.  T  F 


21.  T  F 

22.  T  F 

23.  T  F 

24.  T  F 

25.  T  F 

26.  T  F 

27.  T  F 

28.  T  F 

29.  T  F 

3Q.  T  F 

31.  T  F 

32.  T  F 

33.  T  F 

34.  T  F 

35.  T  F 

36.  T  F 

37.  T  F 

38.  T  F 

39.  T  F 


PERSOURL  OPINION  SCL..LE  I 


The  following-  is  a  study  of  what  the  general  public  thinks  and  feels  about 
a  number  of  important  social  and  personal  questions.  The  best  answer  to  each 
statement  below  is  your  personal  opinion.  We  have  tried  to  cover  many  different 
and  opposing  points  of  view:;  you  may  find  yourself  agreeing  strongly  with  some 
of  the  statements s  disagreeing  just  as  strongly  with  others,  snd  perhaps  uncertain 
about  others 5  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  any  statement,  you  can  be  sure 
that  many  people  feel  the  same  as  you  do. 

Record  your  opinions  on  the  supplied  answer  sheet.  Please  mark  every  one. 
Make  a  check  mark  j/  in  the  column  which  best  describes  how  much  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  each  statement. 

1.  The  United  States  and  Russia  have  just  about  nothing  in  common. 

2.  The  highest  form  of  government  is  a  democracy  and  the  highest  form  of 

democracy  is  a  government  run  by  those  who  are  most  intelligent. 

3«  Even  though  freedom  of  speech  for  all  groups  is  a  worthwhile  goal,  it  is 

unfortunately  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  certain  political  groups. 

4.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  person  would  have  much  better  acquaintance  with 
ideas  he  believes  in  than  with  ideas  he  opposes. 

5*  Man  on  his  own  is  a  helpless  and  miserable  creature. 

6.  Fundamentally,  the  world  we  live  in  is  a  pretty  lonesome  place. 

7.  Most  people  just  don't  give  a  ''damn"  for  others. 

8.  I'd  like  it  if  I  could  find  someone  who  would  tell  me  how  to  solve  my 

personal  problems. 

9.  It  is  only  natural  for  a  person  to  be  rather  fearful  of  the  future. 

10.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in. 

11.  Once  I  get  wound  up  in  a  heated  discussion  I  just  can’t  stop. 

12.  In  a  discussion  I  often  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  myself  several  times 

to  make  sure  I  am  being  understood. 

13.  In  a  heated  discussion  I  generally  become  so  absoibed  in  what  I  am  going 

to  say  that  I  forget  to  listen  to  what  the  others  are  saying. 

14.  It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than  to  be  a  live  coward. 

15.  While  I  don't  like  to  admit  this  even  to  myself,  my  secret  ambition  is  to 
become  a  great  man,  like  Einstein,  or  Beethoven,  or  Shakespeare. 

16.  The  main  thing  in  life  is  for  a  person  to  want  to  do  something  important. 

17.  If  given  the  chance  I  would  do  something  of  great  benefit  to  the  world. 

18.  In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have  probably  been  just  a  handful  of 
really  great  thinkers. 

19*  There  are  a  number  of  people  I  have  come  to  hate  because  of  the  things 
they  stand  for. 

20.  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  some  great  cause  has  not  really  lived. 

21.  It  is  only  when  a  person  devotes  himself  to  an  ideal  or  cause  that  life 

becomes  meaningful. 
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22.  Of  all  the  different  philosophies  which  exist  in  this  world  there  is 
probably  only  one  which  is  correct. 

23.  .1  person  who  gets  enthusiastic  about  too  many  causes  is  likely  to  be  a 
pretty  "wishy-washy"  sort  of  person. 

24.  do  compromise  with  our  political  opponents  is  dangerous  because  it 
usually  leads  to  the  betrayal  of  our  own  side. 

25 •  "hen  it  comes  to  differences  of  opinion  in  religion  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  compromise  with  those  who  believe  differently  from  the  way  we  do. 

26.  In  times  like  these,  a  person  must  be  pretty  selfish  if  he  considers 
primarily  his  own  happiness. 

27.  The  worst  crime  a  person  could  commit  is  to  attack  publicly  the  people 
who  believe  in  the  same  thing  he  does. 

28.  In  times  like  these  it  is  often  necessary  to  be  more  on  guard  against 
ideas  put  out  by  people  or  groups  in  one's  own  camp  than  by  those  in 
the  opposing  camp. 

29.  A  group  which  tolerates  too  many  differences  of  opinion  among  its  own 
members  cannot  exist  for  long. 

30.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people  in  this  world?  those  who  are  for  the 
truth  and  those  who  are  against  the  truth. 

31.  lvIy  blood  boils  whenever  a  person  stubbornly  refuses  to  admit  he's 
wrong. 

32.  A  person  who  thinks  primarily  of  his  own  happiness  is  beneath  contempt. 

33*  Most  of  the  ideas  which  get  printed  nowadays  aren't  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on. 

34.  In  this  complicated  world  of  ours  the  only  way  we  can  know  what's  going 
on  is  to  rely  on  leaders  or  experts  who  can  be  trusted. 

35.  It  is  often  desirable  to  reserve  judgment  about  what's  going  on  until 
one  has  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those  one  respects. 

3 6.  In  the  long  run  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  pick  friends  and  associates 
whose  tastes  and  beliefs  are  the  same  as  one's  own. 

37.  The  present  is  all  too  often  full  of  unhappiness.  It  is  only  the 
future  that  counts. 

38.  If  a  man  is  to  accomplish  his  mission  in  life  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  gamble  "all  or  nothing  at  all." 

39.  Unfortunately,  a  good  many  people  with  whom  I  have  discussed  important 
social  and  moral  problems  don't  really  understand  what's  going  on. 

Most  people  just  don't  know  what's  good  for  them. 
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I  DISAGREE 
VERY  MUCH 

I  DISAGREE 

ON  THE  WHOLE 

I  DISAGREE 

A  LITTLE 

I  AGREE 
x,  LITTLE 

I  AGREE  ON 
THE  WHOLE 

I  xiGREE 

VERY  MUCH 
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